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Department of Common Schools. | 
| 


That which makes a good Constituticn must keep it, viz: men of wisdom and 
virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with wordly inheritance, | | 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.—Penn. 
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CANVASSING BOCKS SENT FREE FOR 


~ Paris by Sunlight and Gaslight! 


; WORK DESCRIPTIVE OF T HE MYSTERIES, VIRTUES, VICES, 
. SPLENDORS AND CRIMES OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 

“Ther how Paris has become the Gayest and most Beautiful City in the world; how its 

ve Arp Splendor are purchased at a fearfu! cost of Misery and Suffering ; how visitors are 

by Professional Adventurers; how Virtue and Vice go arm-in-arm in the Beautiful 

Cy; how the most Fearful Crimes are committed and concealed; how money is squandered 

in useless luxury ; and contains over 150 Fine Engravings cf noted Places, Life and Scenes in 

Paris. Canvassing Books sent Free of Charge. Address, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COM PANY, 26 South Seventh St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE ALSO WANT AGENTS FOR OUR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED, DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL 


POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE! 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, APOCHRY PHA, CONCOR. 
DANCE, PSALMS IN METRE, Erc., Etc. 
With a History of the Translation of the Bible; over one hundred Scripture Illus- 


trations, Valuable Treatises, Chronological and other useful Tables, 
designed to promote and facilitate the study of the Bible. 


Our New Illustrated Bible, with its numerous Tables and Treatises, Photograph Album, for 
16 Portraits, Beautiful Family Record, etc., is the most perfect and comprehensive edition ever 
lished. ‘The Marginal Readings and References, Definitions and Explanations, Scripture I!- 
rations and Descriptions, wil] prove of inestimable interest and value toevery reader, and of vast 
practical assistance and importance to Ministers, Theological Students and Sunday-School Teachers 
Bibles are always in demand, and you can often sell a really valuable, handsome, and cheap one to persons who 


will buy no other book. Send dy Circulars. Address 8, NATIONAL ‘PUBLISHING Co., as above. 


REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE!! 
THerEeE 


ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE. 


INTRODUCED IN 50 PROMINENT TOWNS, &c., IN THIS VICINITY IN SIX MONTHS. 














THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


With Curved Folding Seat. 
COMFORT, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 
VERSUS 
PING SHOULDERS, CRAMPED LIMBS AND UNCOUTH APPEARANCE.” 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 
ALSO OF 


School and Teachers’ Furniture, of all Styles, 
Blackboards, &c., &c. 


__ J. A. BANCROFT & CO.. 
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Vou. xvint.—No. 11. MAY, 1870. Wuote No. 215. 
THO. H. BURROWES, Editor and Publisher. Associate, J. P. McCASKEY. 
EXAMINATIONS. | full crop. We look to hear great things of 


York, by the end of the current term. It is 
In the pamphlet report of the late arinual | not in every county that two such efficient offi- 
session of the Lancaster County Institute, the | cers succeed each other, and the result must be 
County Superintendent, Mr. David Evans, an-| in proportion to the able and continued labors 
nounced a change in the time of holding his| of both. We are glad also to perceive that 
annual examinations. Heretofore these have} public night-schools, well attended, are in 
been held during midsummer and extending | operation in the borough of York. These are 
into the fall, and the change in time, which | admirable institutions, not only in .an educa- 
begins this work about the middle of April} tional but a police point of view. A good 
and ends it by the 1st of July, is wisely made| night-school always makes a quiet, orderly 
and will be generally approved. Astwocopies| town, at the time when disturbance would 
of this report were mailed to each teacher and | otherwise be experienced. 
one copy to each director in the county, all | 
parties interested may know from the announce-| ADMISSION AND REMOVAL OF 
ment which occupies a conspicuous place,— | TEACHERS. 
facing the first page of the report proper,—the 
date on which the examination is held in any; The whole number of Permanent certifi- 
given district, as well as the nour at which it| cates issued to teachers under the existing law 
begins. This plan of announcing these exam | on that subject appears, by the official report 
inations in a manner so effective, and so long| in the April number, to have risen to 575. 
in advance of the time when held, is a good| This large addition to the teaching corps of the 
one, which deserves to become general, and | State in its higher grades, together with other 
which we are glad to see inaugurated by Lan- | good influences is, of course; producing the 




















caster county. | expected result not only of giving to the 
| schools better teachers, but of sustaining, 
YORK COUNTY. | with a correct public sentiment, the proper 





| school officers in the consequential and ex- 
Without intending any invidious distinction, | pected measure of excluding unqualified per- 
—for we suppose there are many cases of great| sons from the exercise of the profession. It 
and useful activity amongst the present County | was, therefore, with no little pleasure that we 
Superintendents,—we are pleased to remark in! read, last month, under the official head, of the 
the “* items from the reports” last month, that | exclusion of some teachers from the schools in 
County Superintendent Boyd has been, as we | Schuylkill county, after a fair trial, by the act 
felt sure he would be, in constant action. The! of the Directors of the proper districts, on the 
holding of twenty-two protracted institutes of | recommendation of the County Superintendent ; 
two days each in some twenty-six districts of the |and also of two removals for similar reasons, 
county, in addition to the ordinary labor of the | and in the same manner in Snyder. 
office, has been effected during the season, and; This is the right process and an inevitable 
was no light task. The ground so long and so} result. In the presence of the competent and 
faithfully {allowed by his able predecessor, and | faithful, and before even comparatively indif- 
to which now such a full seeding of professional | ferent parents, the unfaithful, the unqualified, 
instruction has been committed, must bear a| or the cruel teacher cannot stand. In such 
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cases the County Superintendent must act, 
and every reasonable Board of Directors will 
sustain his decision. ‘The trust committed to 
each is too sacred to be trifled with, and that it 
is so regarded is one of the best signs of the times. 


—— 


LEARNING AND THE MAGAZINES. 








It has never appeared to us that the effects 
of the articles and essays on literature and 
science in these periodicals has been as benefi- 
cial as is generally and, we think, rather thought- 
lessly conceded. Several years ago, in this 
Journal (vol. 1X, page 197, January No., 1861,) 
this idea was presented, based on the ground 
that the review articles specially read or ‘‘ cram- 
med” for, and generally written, not by full 
scholars in the walk of literature or branch of 
science treated of, but by professional essayists, 
were just the productions likely to contain er- 
rors or one-sided views; whilst:full works on 
the same subjects, by authors who were liberal 
scholars and masters of the matters embraced, 
were the only reliable guides. True, these 
works may be, to some extent, partizan or one- 
sided, and the advocates of a particular theory; 
still they give us all that is known and fixed on 
that side and are, therefore, safely to be ac- 
cepted as sound on their own ground. But the 


self-sufficient essayist or reviewer, who proba- | 


bly takes up, for the first time in his literary 


trade, the subject or the science in question, cur- | 
sorily examines it, and gravely passes judgment | 


between scholars or scientists who have passed 


their lives in the investigation and still differ,— | 


is, to say the least of him, possessed of no 
little boldness. 


Within a few years, however, another phase | 
of this literary disease, arising from evil maga- | 


zine influence, has become developed; and we 


feel compelled to speak of it now, when so | 


many works of this ephemeral but potent class 
are coming into existence. 


To express it shortly but plainly: In the | 


main, the magazine has, with the loss of its in- 
dependence, ceased to exercise whatever little 
it once did of good to the cause of general 
learning, and has become either (as in England) 
the means in the hands of living authors of 
puffing their own and each other’s productions ; 
or (as in this country) they are indirect adver- 
tising machines belonging to and in the interest 
of the great publishing houses, 

These are assertions of grave import; but 


the reader will bear in mind that the subject is, 


also, one of very grave importance; and he is in- 


vited to reflect upon the matter and examine | 


for himself, both as to the asserted facts, and 
the deduced conclusions. 


Pennsylvania School fournad. 
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In England, there can scarcely now be found 
a serial writer of prominence—and serialism, 
owing to the very connection we speak of, is 
not only a general cause of that connection, but 
a proof of our assertion,—who is not the Edi- 
| tor or chief contributor of a magazine. In 
fact, periodicals of this class, with author-edi- 
| tors, are so numerous, that it would be as tedious 
as it would be useless to give a list of them. 
| From Dickens down to the latest aspirant to 
| serial notoriety they are nearly ‘all at it.” 





The unsophisticated reader may here be led 
to think that, in the multitude of periodicals 
and authors, with apparently opposition inter- 
ests to subserve, the cause of learning should be 
safe; inasmuch as inthe controversies and attacks 
that should ensue, the establishment of right 
in literature and truth in knowledge would be 
effected. It isnot so, however. The reading 
public which is now to be fed, by these 
monthly or weekly issues of so-called intellec- 
tual food, has become so vast and ravenous, 
that it swallows al] the garbage which all these 
establishments can throw out. The demand is 
so enormous that there is paying custom for 
all; and, therefore, their owners find it to be 
for their interest rather to praise than oppose 
each other. The truth is, that in reference to 
| the existing generation of English authors, ow- 
ing to this mutual puffing operation, there is 
now no longer any difference between the words 
prominence and eminence in their classifica- 
| tion; second and third and even fourth-rate 
| writers standing as high and reaping as much 
| profit as those who are really the emineht men 
_of the age,—the consumers of the garbage 
aforesaid being the judges and the magazines 
the means of reaching them and forming their 
opinions. With us the disease is different in 
type, though the same in class andeffect. Our 
magazines are mainly owned by the great pub- 
‘lishing houses and under their control. The 
consequence is, that, while they have as sails— 
| so to speak,—to waft them into popular favor 
|and circulation, the novelettes and sensation 
| stories desired by so many, they are all really 

freighted with advertisements of their proper 
literary ventures and favorable notices of their 
| own publications or re-publications, and of the 
| works of their own contributors. Nor is this 
all: Prosperous peace being better and less 
costly than mutual hostilities, and the keeping 
of the peace and the balance of literary power 
being in so few hands,—they not only do not 
invade each other’s territory, but often system- 
| atically and generously laud each other. In 
fact, so strong is this fellow-feeling and com- 
_mon interest amongst them, that it is next to 
an impossibility to induce any one of them 
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1870, | 


freely to criticise the publications of another: | 


by publications, not meaning merely the articles 
in the respective magazines, but the books pub- 
lished or re-published by the several magazine 
houses. 


Book Notices, 


Now al] this has a crippling and evil effect | 


upon the literary spirit of the age. 


It looks | 


something like the operation of those rings in | 


politics which are formed to secure power in 


office, without reference to fitness. Yet the 
hardship to those who have talent and are 
willing, as authors, to benefit their day and 
generation, but are excluded by being neither 
in the favor nor employment of the magazines, 
is the least of the evils of this state of affairs. 
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manly policy, be attained, is the greatevil. In 
short, the result is, that since periodical litera- 
ture and book publishing have got into the 
same hands, the regular scientific investigator, 
or literary author, must take rank below what 
used to be called “the penny a liner;” and 
consequently, we not only see the world flooded 
with light, trashy works, but the public mind 


_and taste becoming rapidly graded down to this 
certain hands, and to exclude all others from | 


{ 


included in the sweep of our reproach. 


The depressing effect upon the intellect of the | 
country, by palming upon the public mind and | 


the public taste trade articles of an inferior 
grade, when the richest and the highest reaches 


of thought might, by a more generous and. 


low standard. 

Space fails us to pursue further, at the present 
time, this unpleasant though suggestive line of 
remark. ‘To avoid misconstruction, however, 
it must be added, that the sturdy old Quarter- 
lies, and the strictly scientific Journals are not 
The 
former may have their peculiar views on State 
affairs, and the latter be the exponents of par- 
ticular schools; but the creeds of both being 
well known, no one is deceived, and no detri- 
ment follows to the cause of learning. 


Book NOTICES. 





L’Ecno peg Paris. The French Echo: 
teach French conversation. With an adequate vocabu- 


or Dialogues to | 


lary. Edited, for the use of American students, by | 


James H. Worman, A. M. 12mo., pp. 212. 

York: A. S. Barnes @ Co. 1870. Price, $1.25. 

This little book puts us in mind of the old Colloquies 
of Corderius, by means of which we first made acquain- 
tance with Latin sentences and translation, and thus 
easily passed from the grammar to Viri Roma and thence 
to Cesar. It is one of aclass for instruction in the mod- 
ern languages, which are said to be quite successful, and 
for good reason: Beginning with easy sentences, and 
the common idioms of the language, it puts the learner 
at once in possession of phrases and forms of expression 
of every-day use, and, to some extent, thus teaches him 
to think as well as to speak—if we may use the word— 
Frenchly. In the work of translating the lessons the ap- 
pended Vocabulary will afford all the aid he needs, if he 
is of ordinary intelligence; inasmuch as it not only gives 
the primary and common meanings of the words in the 
book, but their idiomatic applications also. Unmarred 
by those literal translations and laborious explanations 
which leave nothing of difficulty to be overcome by the 
learner’s own powers, it imposes just as much well-gradu- 
ated work as is necessary to make the scholar and not so 
much as to deter from continued effort. Itis decidedly the 
best work of its class we have seen for a long time, and is 
therefore cordially commended. B. 


Tue Brece in THe Pustic Scuoors. Arguments in the 
Case of John D. Minor et al. versus The Board of 
Education of the City of Cincinnati et. al. in the Su- 
preme Court of Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Opinions and 
Decisions of the Court. 8vo. Pp. 420. Cincinnati, 0. 
Robert Clarke @ Co.,1870. Price, $2. Sent by Mail, 
Postpaid. 

This is a very valuable addition to the library of the 
teacher and general educator, as well as to that of the 
lawyer,—affording, as it does, a fuller view and discussion 


New | 


of the question then has heretofore been embraced in one 
volume. In this State, owing to the fact that our school 
law leaves the whole question of the adoption of studies 
and exercises, as well as the selection of the books to be used, 
to the local Direction of each District, and that a moderate 
and wise use of their power in the matter of Biblical and 
religious institutions in the schools, has characterized the 
action of directors,—we have thus far escaped any em- 
bittered agitation of the subject. But it may arise ; and if 
so, we know vf no work containing more light on the 
question than this. So long, however, as the Legislature 
and the proper school authorities shall abstain from the 
attempt to regulate the matter by strict rule, and shall 
leave it to the local boards, guided by the parental senti- 
ment of each locality, we apprehend no disturbing trou- 
bie. At points, it is true, like New York and Cincin- 
nati, where the recently emancipated from European tyr- 
anny congregate by hundreds of thousands, and where 
unaccustomed liberty is apt to run into dangerous license, 
there must be difficulty, till the true nature of our Ameri- 
can institutions comes to be realized. B. 


German Paimer: Being an Introduction to First-Steps 
in German. By M. Th. Preu. With engravings from 
designs by G. B. Howland and H. L. Stephens. Small 
quarto, pp. 124. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
1870. 

Here is a little book adapted to the needs of the young 


| beginner in German; and in the hands of the author, as 





teacher,—he being evidently an enthusiast in his line,— 
no doubt speedy progress in the language will be the re- 
sult. No vocabulary is added; but instead, the main 
words occurring in each lesson are given at the head of it, 
with their meanings in English ; which is the best expe- 
dient for a first book. Though they cover a great: variety 
of subjects, the lessons embrace most of the words, and 
names, and phrases in common use, and thus ground the 
learner in those elements which are of the first and 
greatest value. It strikes us as a defect that the Reman 
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and not the German letters are employed throughout. If 


the use of the German characters is to be acquired at all, 
the attention of the learner cannot be given to that part 
of the difficulty of the language too soon, and the powers 


Pennsylvania School “‘fournal, 


| May, 


Heavens, God’s Wonders in the Deep, Mountains of 
God, Trees, the Grass of the Field, Light, Lightnings— 
God’s Messengers, Little Things, God’s Bow in the 


| Clouds, Consider the Lilies, the Fowls of the Air, God’s 


of the childish mind are those, of all others, best adapted | 


to overcome it; and if German is to be mastered as a 
language to be read as well as spoken, the work will only 
be half done, if the student is unable to read and write in 
the German character. B. 


Astronomy Witnout Matuemarics: By E. B. Deni- 
son, FR. A. §., author of “ Rudimentary Treatise on 
Clocks and Watches, and Bells,” “ Lectures on Church 
Buildings,” exc. From the fourth London edition. Ed- 
ited with notes by Pliny E. Chase, A. M. 
357. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. Cloth, $1.75. 
The large sale of this work in England has led the 

Messrs. Putnam to issue it in this country, and it surely 
merits an honored place upon their book list. The 
chapters treat respectively of the Earth, the Sun, the 
Moon, the Planets; the Laws of Planetary Motion, 
Comets, Nebula, and Stars; and Telescopes. The author 
does not propose to build up the Newtonian System 
** without mathematics,” as thetitle might indicate. He 
takes the results arrived at by mathematical science, mak- 
ing reference to the processes, but without going into labored 
explanation as to how these results have been reached. It 
is a work for the library shelf and teacher’s desk, and 
deserves to stand by the side of Prof. Mitchell’s triad of 
popular treatises on this science. 


Guipe to Wittiams & Pacxarn’s System oF PENMAN- 
snip: For Teachers and Students. New York: Slote, 
Woodman & Co. From F. B. Lippincott G Co., through 
FS. E. Barr G Co., Lancaster, Pa. Cloth, $2.50. 
The first half of this work, as beautiful as it is useful, 

gives practical directions to the teacher as to how the 

system of penmanship may best be presented to the class. 

This is followed by the analysis of the letters in their or- 

der, from ato x, with five or six incorrect examples of 

each, whether capital or small letter, each example criti- 
cised carefully and at length. Then follow specimen 
copies from the several books of the series. The last 
twenty or more pages are devoted to ornamental penman- 
ship, of which we have never seen finer specimens. The 
originals of many of these have been executed by Mr. 

Williams, a master of his art. The book will be esteemed 

a tréasure by all good penmen into whose hands it may 

find its way, and as to teachers who are poor penmen 

(there are such!) they may here find many a hint of 

value. 

Our Fatruer’s House, on THE Unwaitten Worp. By 
Rev. Daniel March, D. D., Author af “* Night Scenes 
in the Bible.” Octavo, Pp. 560. With Illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Zeigler, McCurdy G Co., 1870. Sold 
only by Subscription. See Advertisement. 


The sections here, twenty-seven in number, treat each | 


of some more or less striking feature of Our Father's 
House—not the future home to which men look, 
but the familiar world in which they find themselves to- 
day. 
and the charm with which it shows God’s goodness to 
have invested all things about us, must influence happily 
the mind of every reader. The author sees in science 
only the handmaid of religion; and the cause of Chris- 
tianity recognizes in works like this, scattered broadcast 
through the land, one of its most powerful auxiliaries. 
The chapter on Little Things is perhaps unsurpassed in 
interest by any other, but facts that will challenge the 
attention of the reader are found throughout the volume. 
The subjects of the various chapters may give, in brief, the 
character and scope of the work: God's Glory in the 





The devout spirit in which the \book is written, | 


12mo., Pp. | 


| word of comment, at least now. 


Treasures of the Wind, the Rain on the Mown Grass, 
God’s Blessing as the Dew, the River of God’s Pleasures, 
the Precious Things of the Hills, the Balancings of the 
Clouds, Grod’s Covenant of the Day and Night, the Time 
of the Singing, Earth Teachings, the High Rock, the 
Palm Tree, the Cedar of Lebanon, the F&ding Leaf, 
the Garden of God, Man Wonderfully Made, God All 
in All. The book is issued on tinted paper of fine quali- 
ty, handsomely bound in green morocco cloth, and illus- 
trated with engravings, some of which are of great merit. 
It is sold only by subscription, and he who aids in its cir- 
culation will be doing good work. An advertising circu- 
lar found elsewhere in this number contains numerous 
strong endorsements from leading clergymen and others, 
and to this the reader is referred. 


Putte Pattires’ Day-Scuoot Sincer: Fer Public and 
Private Schools. t2mo., Pp. 168. Cincinnati: Wil- 


son, Hinkle @ Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 1870. 
The name of Philip Phillips at the head of any such 


work will be recommendation enough wherever the man 
is known, but as the ournal may reach quarters where 
he is not known, we most cordially commend this book 
to all teachers desirous of instructing their pupils in the 
elements of music, or of teaching them chaste and beau- 
tiful songs. The author commences with the simplest 
nts, and by means of a kind of object teaching 
carries the subject through all the parts necessary. The 
songs in the book are simple and beautiful, just the 
kind to please children, and which, lingering in thei: 
memories, may retain their influence through life. 


O.p anp New. A Monthly Magazine devoted to Ques- 
tions of Science, Business, Politics and Religion; with a 
Monthly Review of New Books, a Record of Progress 
in Social Order, Improvements in Education, Homes for 
the People, Sanitary Arrangements and Co-operative 
Experiments. Edited by Edward E. Hale, assisted by 
a Large Corps of Contributors. Each Number Contain- 
ingover 100 Double Column 8vo0 Pages. Price, $4.00 
Year, cr 35 Cents a Number. Published by H. 0 
Houghton & Co., 135 Washington Street, Boston, an 
Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome Street, New York. 








The April number—being the 4th in the volume—is the 
first specimen we have seen of this new and very promis- 
ing periodical. It has been so bepraised by the leading 
newspapers and other periodicals, that it needs not ou! 
We shall watch it 
progress, and if found, on longer acquaintance, to bq 


| American and not local, and to maintain the degree o 


growth thus far shown, toward a lusty and full maturity 
of literary and scientific and social usefulness, —it shall hav 
our full indorsement. One thing may even now be said, 
however, in advance: We like its tone and literary taste 
To this may also be added that its bits of poetry—throw 
in amongst its heavier articles, and to fill out a page her¢ 
and there, are very superior to the trash so often now in th 
Atlantic Monthly, for instance, for the same purpose. B. 


Amonc My Books. By Fames Russell Lowell, Professor 
Belles Lettres in Harvard College. 16mo. Pp. 380- 
Price, $2.00. Boston: Fields, Osgood, G Co., 1870- 
From Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, Phila. 
A collection ia one volume of six essays which wer 

written for the North American Review. Their subject 

are: Dryden, Witchcraft, Shakespeare Once More, Ne 

England Two Centuries Ago, Lessing, and Rousseau an 
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ing and study injurious to their health. 


1870. | 
the Sentimentalists. Coming from the pen of a critic | 
and‘scholar like Professor Lowell, they cannot fail to | 
commend themselves to all lovers of English literature. 
Themselves a labor of love, they will afford delight to all | 
who enjoy the best in thought and style. The variety of 

the subjects also is pleasing, ranging as they do over dif- 
ferent periods of literature, and treating not only of Eng- | 
lish, but of French and German themes. 


An able critic | 
speaking of these essays, says “* that on Shakespeare is one | 


~— 
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of the finest, truest, subtlest pieces of poetic criticism ever 
produced by Mr. Lowell; that on Dryden more sound 


| and just, more necessary because it does justice to a half 


buried fame, but less poetic and charming; while that on 
Lessing seems to us to be simply the best study of the 
genius and character of that splendid intellectual athlete 
that has ever appeared in English. Certainly we remem- 
ber nothing to be compared with it, which has been pub- 
lished in England.” 





o> 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





A great onslaught has been made on ill-qual- 
ified teachers, during the past few years. A 
large number of them has been cashiered, and 
the standard of qualification much elevated. 
The salutary influence of this has been very 
apparent in the great advancement of the edu- | 
cational interest that we now witness, What | 
is most needed in the next place, is some means | 
of elevating the character and arousing the per- 
sonal interest of school officers—boards of di- 
rectors, schoo] committees, and al] who are di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in school matters. | 
No greater hindrance to the general success of | 
schools now exists than public indifference, and | 
the lack of good school boards. From the for- 
mer we have more to fear than from all other 
causes combined. There are many places in | 
which persons who have the requisite knowledge | 
and ability to make good school boards are not 
to be found. And often those who have the 
requisite qualifications, are too.much engaged | 
otherwise, or are not willing to serve. In such | 
cases, good schools are to be had only when 
earnest and thorough teachers are employed, 
and they are left implicitly to pursue their own | 
line of policy. 

It isa lamentable fact that in many places, | 
where are to be found abundant wealth, and 
dense population, good and efficient schoo!s are 
not sustained, just because of popular indiffer- 
ence. Another lamentable fact is that many of 
the best teachers, after a few terms or years of | 
service, abandon the profession altogether. | 
Now why is it so? Simply because they do 
not receive adequate support and encouragement. | 
I have nothing to say of those who find teach- 
Again, | 
we find in too many instances, teachers who are 
very deficient in scientific knowledge and school | 
policy, but some kind of favoritism, or their 
family connection, backs them in public confi- | 
dence; while those who have the desirable | 


| applied ? 


| qualities for this profession, are not appreciated. 


Poor pay and unfair treatment have driven 
some of the best teachers into business more 
lucrative and Jess vexatious. The fact of teach- 
ing being regarded asa low calling, and teachers 
as being insignificant characters, is a great hin- 
drance to the success of schools. This unhealthy 
state of public opinion needs an effectual rem- 
edy. 

While these evils exist, the inquiry arises, 
what are the remedies, and how are they to be 
To whichI reply: First, Expose 
the evils and set the pzblic to thinking about 
them; Second, Show the power of the public 
over the educational interest, and what con- 
cern it has in it. People of ordinary. sa- 
gacity, and who have some public spirit, will 
then discover what is wanted, and patriotism 
will prompt them to their duty. Good schools 
and teachers of the right type are as much 
needed as good laws and good officers for their 
execution. And when the public is willing to 
give them adequate support and encouragement, 
and when teaching asa profession is rightly 
estimated, they will not be lacking. 

These evils prevail more in rural districts 
than in cities. In fertile regions, among well 
cultivated farms, we too often see splendid and 
commodious barns and dwelling houses, while 


the school houses are ill-contrived, badly fin- 


ished, and placed in the most unfit localities— 


| no pains taken to make them attractive to youth, 


or even to keep them in decent repair. They 
are a disgrace to the inhabitants. If the people 
were fully awake toa sense of their duty in 
this direction, such odious sights would not be 
found. In many instances little or nothing is 


| thought about school till a teacher, out of em- 


ployment, comes along and offers his service. 
He is employed merely because a school is 
thought to be wanted ; in fact, teachers are of- 
ten employed as an act of charity to a needy 
person; and though he may have sagacity to 
discover forthwith what his charge most needs, 
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and set about applying it, he finds to his sor- 
row that his best efforts are not appreciated, 
great obstacles are thrown in his way, and in 
consequenee of some crotchet among his capri- 
ciousand self-important employers, he is obliged 
to resign and leave the place in disgust. If 
such occurrences were less frequent, more of 
our best talent could be engaged, and more per- 
sons would make teaching a profession for life. 

It is not a difficult task for anybody to inform 
himself as to the economy of schools, so that 
he may know when they are doing well or 
otherwise. Nothing should give satisfaction 
but advancement of the pupils in learning, and 
evidence that they are preparing to act their 
part in life. This can be ascertained only by 
close inspection, made by persons well versed 
in school policy. And when discovered, if 
duly acknowledged and appreciated, this progress 
will be greatly promoted. Directors and all 
wealthy patrons of schools have influence which 
they should feel under obligations to use for the 
general improvement of youth. 

Public education is something that should 
concern everybody. Hence it must be a work 
of benevolence to serve on a school board. It 
is an office in which the citizen can do good 
and be patriotic at the same time. The suc- 
cessful working of any school system requires 
the co-operation of all who are in any way | 
concerned. It is a great error to suppose that 
teachers alone are responsible for the character 
and condition of their schools. Neither suc- | 
cess nor failure is wholly dependent on them. | 
Those of them who are what they should be, 
need but little admonition of their duty; they ' 
are not satisfied without seeing some good results 


[ May, 


follow their efforts. But they are often crip- 
pled and embarrassed by outside circumstances 
beyond their control. These outside circum- 
stances will generally yield to judicious action 


'on the part of directors. 


School directors are needed who will confer 
freely with their teachers, be right-hand 
men to them, see what is the actual condition 
of their schools, and sustain in them a judicious 
policy. They must be above being cajoled 
into satisfaction by the bland address and vain 
display of teachers who give satisfaction mainly 
by these means. Teachers of the true type, 
whose lives are regulated by the right standard, 
are entitled to special respect from all patrons 
of schools. ‘Their reputation must be guard- 
ed; it is a great part of their capital. Direc- 
tors can honor a teacher, or they can disgrace 
him. And too many of them are reckless 
about what they do that will bear on the teach- 
er’sname. They like to exhibit their power. 
Teachers are the representatives of a good 


‘ cause, and any vituperation against them is too 


often regarded as the same towards the glori- 
ous work in which they are engaged. And 
on the contrary, so it is when they are held in 
honor. When the patrons of a school respect 


| the teacher, it is seldom indeed that the public 


will not do likewise. How important then are 
the duties and proper qualifications of school 
directors! They should be men of wisdom 
and self-denial. On their policy will depend 
the character of the schools, and the reputation 
of their neighborhood or city. By their ne- 


glect, teachers will be rendered powerless, an- 
archy will prevail in schools, and learning will 
not advance. 


G. D. HUNT. 








DEPARTMENT OF ComMoN ScuooLs, ) 
Harrisburg, May, 1870. jf 
DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 





Circular of Huntingdon County Normal School, Alexan- 
dria, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Toronto, March and April, 1870. 

The Central Normal School Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Application for Incorporation, Articles 
of Association, Decree of the Court, and By-Laws of 
the Board of Trustees. 

Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Orleans Advocate, Feb. 16, and March 9, 1870. | 

Journal of Proceedings of Illinois State Teacher’s Associ- | 
ation, Peoria, Dec. 29, 1868. 

The National Normal, April, 1870. 


- Pittsburgh Educational Directory, 1370. 


Journal of Education, Quebec, March, 1870. 
Journal de L’Instruction Publique, Quebec. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Illustrated Educational Bulletin, New York, May, 
1870. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the Vessel 
Owners’ and Captains’ Association. Held at Philadel- 
phia, March 2, 1870. 


| Annual Report of the Philadelphia Society for Establish- 


ment and Support of Charity Schools. 
An Epitome of Astronomy, arranged to assist in the man- 
ipulation and understanding of Campbell’s Tellurian. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, April, 1870. 


| The Educator, Williamsport, Pa., March, 1870, 
| Proceedings of Twenty-third Annual Session of the 


Teachers’ Institute of Centre County. 
The Book-Buyer, New York, March, 1870 


| Leisure Hours, Pittsburgh, April, 1870. 
Annual Examination of Kittanning Public Schools. 
Annual Report, to the 41st Congress, of the President of 
the National Asylum for disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
Model and Normal School, Woodberry, Pa. 
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Western Ed. Review, Jefferson City, Mo., March, 1870. | 

Circular of the Adams County Normal School. 

First Annual Report of Public Schools of Pittsburgh, 

Educational Gazette, Philadelphia, Marsch, 1870. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
the General Assembly of Virginia. 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Board of Education, | 
Mass., Boston, 1870. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. | 





| 





No. | NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 


§76|Rachael McClain... 

§77|Sarah A. Hutchinson. 
§78| Lizzie V. Brown....... 
579|W. H. Dill............|Freeburg, Snyder county. 

580|W. S. Alexander,....;McConnellsburg, Fulton co. 

§81|John Brenneman,,,.|Stewartsville, Westmoreland | 

§82| U. H. Brown.......+0. Freeburg, Snyder county. | 
§83|Sarah A. McQuigg...|Allegheny City, Allegheny 
584| Emanuel Krebs........ Middle Creek, Snyder co. | 
§85|Thomas D. Yeager.. -|Lebanoa, Lebanon county, 
586'Annie M. Witter..../ Allegheny City, Allegheny 
587|Maggie Brown,....+- - na 
§88|John A. Robt..... «|Swatara, Dauphin county. 
§89| John M. Hummel... | Hummelstown, Dauphin co, 
§90|Ollie J. Heinard....... Bendersville, Adams county. 
$91 a C.McCormick,} Williamsport, Lycoming co. 

“c “ 





- | Allegheny City, Allegheny co | 


“c “ 








§92|Fannie S. Watson..., 

§93|Cornelia M. Furman, - ” 
§94,E. O. Gilbert. ........ E Hanover, Lebanon county 
595) Hettie V. Kendall...|Lebanon, Lebanon * 
596|G. W. Brinker....... Limeport, Lehigh “6 
§97| Erastus D. Rhoads... |Neff’s, os 


598) Annie E. Hunter... Allegheny City, Allegheny 
599|Mary Holderbaum....|Bedford, Bedford county. 


OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN.- 
TENDENTS. 

















The ,;Commissioners of York County have 
granted the County Superintendent the use 
of an office, thus making forty counties that 
have complied with the request of the Depart- | 
ment. 


POSTAGE OF COUNTY SUPERIN-| 
TENDENTS. 











The postage of County Superintendents, em- | 
bracing only that paid for letters and documents | 
sent to this department, during the present year, | 
will be settled soon after the end of the school | 
year, on the reception of itemized receipted bills | 
therefor. They should be sent as soon as the | 
year is closed. 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Inasmuch as many of the County Superin- 
tendents have had no experience in ‘the matter 
of receiving and approving the annual reports | 
and certificates of school boards, a few words | 
of advice will not be deemed unnecessary. 


| ports shall be the same as last year. 
| form can be thought of, and it is well in this 
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When these documents are received they 
should be carefully examined, and, if correct, 
both the reports and certificates should be ap- 
proved in the following form, across the top 
of the papers when folded, as follows: 


Received ..6c..ccccccsces cnbdanessnd OPO 
APPTOVEE ...000bccecsvecddnees ++00e1870, 
PORWGNS Ai Seaskicinldete dee 1870. 


(Signature. ) 

Both papers should be sendeadil to the De- 
| partment at the same time. 

If the reports or certificates are not correct, 
the Superintendent should correct them, if able, 
but if not, they should at once be returned to 
the proper Boards for eaatrenen 





NEW EDITION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 





The bill revising the School Laws prepared 
by the Civil Code Commission never found its 
way out of the committee of the Senate to 
which it was referred. This circumstance 
necessitates a new edition of our existing School 
Laws. The old edition has been exhausted for 
more than a year, and the demand for copies 
is very pressing. While there was a prospect 
of a speedy revision of our Schoo] Laws, it was 
deemed improper to expend thousands of dol- 
Jars in getting out an edition containing laws 
which might be modified or repealed ; but as 
there is now no such prospect, the Depart- 
ment has commenced the preparation of a new 
edition. It will be printed as soon as practi- 


cable, and it is expected that by the first of 


June next, school officers can be supplied with 
as many copies as they may need. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ ANNUAL RE. 
PORTS. 





In form, it is desired that Superintendents’ res 
No better 


respect to have uniformity. 

In matter, they should be full of meat,—facts, 
and practical suggestions. 

In /ength, they must be short or it will be 
necessary to shorten them here. No one will 
be allowed to exceed five pages of the pub- 


| lished report of the Department. 


Reports may be considered approved if not 
returned for modification ina few days after 
their reception here. When approved there is 


| no objection to their publication in the local 


newspapers. 

All reports are expected to be on file here by 
the 15th of July. Promptness in this respect 
will save great trouble. 
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TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL DIREC- 
TORS. 





. 

The following directions taken from the 
Journal of May, 1869, are republished for the 
information of schoo] boards: 

«« The District Reports for the present school 
year are to be made out, in all cases by the 
directors now in office. The certificates to the 
County Superintendents, declaring that ‘the 
schools have been kept open and in operation 
according to the requirements of the school 
law, &c.,’ should also be signed and sworn to 
by the present officers of the respective boards. 
These documents thus prepared, should be re- 
tained until the organization of the new school 
boards, which must take place within ten days 
after the first Monday of June, and then be 
placed in their hands to receive the signatures 
of the new officers and be sent to the re- 
spective County Superirtendents for approval 
and transmission to this department. 

In case the old boards, neglectful of in- 
structions given, have forwarded the reports 
and certificates for their districts before the new 
boards have organized, it becomes the duty of 
the new boards, as soon as organized, to trans- 
mit the names and addresses of their officers 
both to the proper County Superintendent, and 
to this department. 

If old boards of directors neglect to make 
out the district reports for the year and execute 
the required certificates, it will be necessary for 
the new boards to do it. 

A little attention to these instructions will 
save much time and trouble to directors them- 
selves, to County Superintendents, and to this 
Department. A reasonable degree of prompt- 
ness will place in the hands of the Department 
reports anc certificates from all the districts in 
the State by the middle of June. Cannot di- 
rectors be induced to exercise it?” 

As an inducement for promptness in this 
matter, the Department will publish in the 
School Journal, from month to month, the 
names of the counties whose reports and certi- 
ficates are all in, in the order in which they 
become full. What county will receive the 
first honor in the race? 


+ \ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR MARCH. 








remarkable educational progress in several par- 
ticulars. During the term 202 visits have been 
made to 150 schools of the county. 


School fournal. | May. 


| March 28th, and is attended by about sixty 
| teachers. Weekly educational meetings are 
held, and in connection with other exercises, 
the County Superintendent delivers short ad- 
dresses on the various topics connected with 
the teacher’s profession. 

A.toona.—The directors are building a 
large two-story school house. It will be ready 
for use at the beginning of next term. 

Armstronc.—A ‘Teachers’ Association for 
the county has been organized, the meetings to 
be held annually. The first was held at Brady’s 
Bend, March 30th, 31st, and April 1st. About 
50 members were in attendance. ‘Though not 
very large in numbers yet in other respects it 
was the most interesting meeting of teachers. 
thus far held in the county. 

Beaver.—A number of the schools closed 
the session with public examinations. Much 
interest was manifested by the patrons in these 
closing exercises. An attempt will be made 
next year to render it obligatory upon al) 
teachers to hold examinations at the close of 
the term. After a month’s vacation the Ro- 
chester and Beaver schools have re-opened for 
the summer session. 

The New Brighton Board of Education cor- 
templates establishing a High School, witha 
curriculum of studies covering about two years, 
and granting a diploma to those graduating. 

The Directors of Beaver Falls have in view 
the erection this summer of a large Union 
school building, which will contain ten rooms 
and a hall. A Seminary, conducted by Prof. 
Jonnson, formerly of New Castle, was opened 
in New Brighton, April 1st, under favorable 
auspices. Also, the Beaver Academy in Beaver, 
under “ne care of Dr. Scott, formerly of Wash- 
ington College. 

Beprorp.— The new brick school house at 
Schellsburg, one of the finest in the county, is 
completed, and the schools in the borough are 
once more in successful operation. Bedford 
borough has increased the school term to eight 
months, and is likely to make it nine months 
next year. The county Normal School at 
Woodbury is to continue ten weeks from the 
5th of April. 

Berxs.—The school visitations of the Su- 
perintendent during the month of March were 
principally confined to the city of Reading. 
There are one hundred schools in operation at 


| the present time, and some of them entirely 
Apams.—The past winter has been one of | 


too full. The attendance during the month 
was 5,846, considerably less than during Janu- 
ary and February. A new school house re- 





Nine | cently erected, will reduce some of the schools 


were not visited on account of snow-drifts. | in the central part of the city to their proper 


The Adams County Normal School opened | number. This school house is 45 by 70 feet, 





a ae 


> jf my 
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two stories high, built on the most improved 
plan, heated with furnaces, and will be supplied 
with the best furniture. It is designed to be 
of primary and secondary grade, will accom- 
modate eight schools, and is to be occupied 
sometime in April. 

Biair.—Outside of Altoona there is but one 
school district in the county in which district 
institutes were held during the winter. That 
district is Taylor. In consequence of the in- 
creased interest manifested by the teachers, and 
the progressive spirit of the directors, its schools 
are second to none others in the rural districts. 

Campria.—The term now closing has been 
one of pretty general success. The difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of good teachers 
was about the only drawback met with during 
the past year. 

Centre.—A great deal of interest is man- 
ifested by directors and others. The month 
of April will close most of the schools of the 
county. A review of the work accomplished 
shows much improvement. 

Cuester.—T he public examination at Union- 
ville, at the close of the winter term, was very 
creditable. There was no attempt at display, 
but the promptness and accuracy of the replies 
attest the thoroughness of the instruction given. 
Influences are being used to make the system 
of examinations at the close of the term more 
general. 

The district institutes of Oxford, Coatesville, 
Tredeffrin, East Nantmeal, Warwick, and 
Charlestown, have been maintained with a 
good degree of success throughout the entire 
winter term. Such meetings are always effi- 
cient when properly encouraged by directors. 
The influence of the directors’ convention is 
manifesting itself throughout the county, espe- 
cially in regard to uniformity of text-books. 

Crearriztp.—The Normal Institute will 
open at Clearfield May 2d, and continue in 
session ten weeks. 

Frankiin.—Outside of Chambersburg, the 
schools of the county have closed. The Super- 
intendent visited all but six schools. He was 
at five of these but they were closed at the time. 
The only remaining school of the county could 
not be reached because of snow-drifts. 

Jerrerson.—Schools are all closed and will 
not open until about May 1st, when perhaps 
half the schools in the county will reopen for 
asummer term. Big Run borough has con- 
tracted for the building of a new school house. 

Juntara.—Lack district is engaged in build- 
ing a new school house. The Juniata County 


Normal School, in charge of Mr. A. Baum and 
the Superintendent, opened on Monday, April 
4th, with thirty-seven pupils. 
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| Lawrence.—All the schools of the county 
|have been visited once, except three which 
| were not in operation at the time of visitation. 
| In the rural districts most of the schools have 
| closed, many of them with public examinations. 
| The schools of the 1st Ward of the city of 
| New Castle closed on March 31st. In this 
ward there are eleven schools. Each closed 
with a creditable public examination. 

Lesanon,—The school directors of Le- 
banon borough contemplate the erection this 
summer of a large first-class school building. 

Lycominc.—The schools, as a whole, pro- 
gressed more uniformly during the last term 
than they have done for the past seven years. 
This we attribute mostly to the normal 
school and county institutes, where teachers, in 
a body, receive most of their theories in regard 
to the organization, classification and govern- 
ment of their schools, and are hence becoming 
more uniform in this matter. 

Mercer.—The directors of Lake intend 
building a new school house this summer in 
district No. 3. The Board of Lackawannick 
propose to build two new brick school houses. 

NortHampton.—The schools in the county 
districts have closed. Many of the teachers 
have gone to Kutztown and Millersville. A 
number of good school houses will be erected 
this summer. 

Perry.—T hree total failuresare reported,— 
one in Newport borough, one in Centre, and 
one in Saville. The great hindrance in the 
way of progress is irregular attendance. Many 
parents do not seem to care for the education 
of their children. 

Pixe.—The directors of Palmyra deserve 
much credit for erecting a first-class school 
house. 

ScHuYLKILL.—The boards of many of the 
districts are requiring applicants for ‘‘ pay 
schools” to produce certificates before they 
will grant them a school house to teach in. 
This is right as it will prevent unqualified per- 
sons from imposing upon a community. Such 
would-be teachers often neutralize much of the 
good done during the winter term of public 
school. 

Scranton City.—Statistics for the month of 
March: Enrolled,1,936; average attendance, 
1,504; percentage, 79. 

Snyper.—A school teacher in Franklin town- 
ship was arrested on the charge of cruelly beat- 
ing one of his pupils. A hearing was had be- 
tore Esquire Mitchel, and, after paying seven 
dollars fine, the teacher left the county. 

Warren.—Warren Union school opens for 
the spring term April 4th. The directors have 





purchased a new piano at $500 for the schools, 
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also copies of Webster Unabridged, Lippin- | 
cott’s Gazetteer, Chamber’s Cyclopedia, and | 
other works and apparatus. 

Wayne.—The majority of the schools have 
closed, and, with few exceptions, have given | 
general satisfaction. 207 visits have been made | 
during the year. The winter term of the) 
Honesdale Graded School closed March 13th. | 
Total attendance, 500; average per cent, 86. 
The spring term opened after a vacation of one | 
week, 

WestmorELAND.—Two of the schools of 
Salem twp. clos:d with an examination of 
pop, well attended by parents and citizens. 
J. H. Bryen, of South Huntingdon, closed his | 








[| May, 


school with an entertainment which was well 
attended and quite satisfactory. The per cen- 
tage of attendance for February was 954. Con- 
cord Independent also closed with an exhibi- 
tion, which was largely attended. The West 
Newton Graded School, under Prof. J. A. 
Stevenson, assisted ably by a live school board, 
and the Misses Watt, Swem, Hyson, and 
Smith, as teachers, accomplished a good work 
during the pastterm. The large school lot is 


' now enclosed by an ornamental fence. 


Yorx.—An educational column has been 
started ina monthly published at York. The 
schools of Wrightsville borough are in the most 
prosperous condition. 


SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY. 





The study of Botany has become so popular } 
that there is scarcely a school of any preten- | 
sions which does not give it a prominent place | 
on the programme for the Spring term. Each 
member of the class is supplied with a text 
book, and lessons are assigned, learned, and 
recited, the same as in History, Geometry, and | 
Rhetoric. Very few flowers of spring have 
yet been called out by the treacherous sunshine 
of March and April. The weather is unpleas- 
ant, the recitations short, the teacher busy with 
other duties, so that, in many cases, no speci- | 
mens are found in the school-room for several | 
weeks. The books are well illustrated, and 
the objects supposed to be already familiar; so | 
the ideas conveyed by the text appear to be | 
comprehended by the students. A few stray 
seeds, branches, roots, or flowers, find their 
way into the recitation-room, but the words of 
the text-book demand most of the attention. 

I will not make a wholesale condemnation 
of text-books on the subject, because some of 
them are of great value in their place, but sug- 
gest that they be laid on the shelf for the first | 
few weeks of the course. Every educator will 
admit that one of the prime objects of this 
study is to cultivate the observation,—not of 
printed letters or wood cuts, but of the genuine ’ 
products of nature. “How shall we get at it ? 
If no books are used, no lessons can be assigned, 
and the students cannot study. They will be- 
come lazy, mischievous, and disorderly.” Let 
us see if these and other objections are true. 
Put to soak, over night, a handful of beans, 
peas, pumpkin seeds, a few seeds of apple, | 





| morning-glory, oats, wheat, buckwheat, and 
Indian corn. If you can find under the wet 


leaves a few maple seeds, acorns, beach nuts, 
hickory nuts, horse chestnuts, or buckeyes, so 
much the better; bring them in with the other 


| seeds for the first lesson, and place them in the 


hands of the students. It will be a novelty, at 
first, and they will incline to think it only for 
amusement. This notion will soon disappear 
when they are told to look at them carefully and 
cut them in pieces—that you expect them to do 
their best, and apply themselves as diligently 
as they would on the first lesson in Latin or 
Algebra. Do not be in too great haste to tell 
them what you know so well. 

In these lessons, start out with these rules: 
Not to give any names until the object is dis- 
covered and the students feel the need of a 
new word. Never tell them what they can 
find out for themselves without consulting books 
or persons. In the bean, for example, they 
will soon detect all the parts—seed-scar, two 
seed-coats, two seed-leaves (remember not to 
say they are seed-leaves), the radicle, and the 
plumule. Each of these may be found in the 
apple seed, pea, squash, and maple, and com- 
pared in size, texture, shape, etc. These may 
be named and the names learned. Now we 
need a few seeds that have sprouted and grown 
so as to show several leaves and roots. With 
the aid of such specimens, which the teacher 
or some of his pupils had grown in a box of 
damp earth or cotton, some one or all of them 
will be very likely to discover that the cotyle- 
dons of the squash or maple are only leaves 
thickened to serve a special purpose. The 
cotyledons of bass-wood (T/ia) are lobed and 
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thin, and soon become quite green. The plu- 
mule and radicle will also be found to be the 
ascending and descending stems. By compari- 
son, the thick cotyledons of the pea and acorn 
will be seen to correspond with those already 
understood. Seeds of the violet, morning-glory, 
corn, etc., will contain an extra mealy sub- 
stance called albumen. 

The pupils are now ready for a few technical 
names of different parts of the leaf. If leaves 
or flowers are easily obtained, I see no reason 
why they may not just as well be used for the 
first lessons. Instead of a book lesson each 
one may be required to prepare or bring in one 
or more specimens for use next time. For 
this give him credit as for learning a lesson. 

What was done to the seeds to make them 
grow? How is it that some seed leaves come 
out of the ground, like those of the bean and 
melon, and others, like the pea and acorn, do 
not? On limbs of shrubs and trees notice 
shape, size, and position of the buds and leaf- 
scar—whether they are all alike on the same 
plant, whether they all contain similar parts. 
The limbs of the elm or bass-wood are good 
for noticing a simple arrangement of buds. 
The scars left by bud scales in previous years 
will enable them to tell the age of most woody 
branches. The dots left by leaf-scars in the 
buckeye or horse chestnut mean something. 
They equal the number of leaflets supported 
by the stems which grew overthem. A cross- 
section will reveal concentric rings, which will 
indicate the age of a branch, the same as shown 
by the scars of bud scales. A few judicious 
hints as to where to look and what to look for 
will put the pupils on the right track for great 
discoveries. A comparison of tendrils, spines, 
potatoes, artichokes, Solomon’s seal, etc., will 
show them to be different forms of stems. 

Take one or more beans which have sprouts 
an inch or so long. Begin just below the 
cotyledons and prick with pen and ink a row 
of dots equally distant from each other. Do 
the same upon a young internode above the 
cotyledons. Allow the plant to grow for a 
few days, and on re-examining the dots they 
will be found farther apart than at first. The 
radicle and an internode above, then, grow 
alike by elongating throughout the entire length, 
illustrated by stretching a piece of India rub- 
ber. Making similar dots for an inch or so 
along the end ofa root (not radicle) will show 
that it elongates only very near the extremity. 
A little way from the end, the dots remain for 
weeks just as far apart as at first. This done, 


pupils will never forget one of the fundamental 
differences between roots and stems. 
A few cross and vertical sections of oak or 
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beech, or maple will be sure to convey a true 
idea of the rings of growth, the bark, the pith, 
and medullary rays. Without this not over 
half of the class will understand the subject, 
no matter how well they can say the words of 
a book. Why is the bark cracked and tat- 
tered? It is pushed out every year to make 
more room for the growing wood within. 
Pieces of corn stalks will best show endogenous 
growth. 

By this time you can find early flowers. A 
plenty of one kind will be enough for the first 
lesson on flowers. 
draw them and write the names on the black- 
board. After such studies, without the plant 
before him, ask a student many questions—such 
as the color, size, number, and position of 
parts with reference to each other; their pro- 
portions; the union of same sets with each 
other or with different sets or whorls. Com- 
pare the first flower with the second, and the 
third with the other two; wherein do they 
resemble each other? what is the difference 
between them? 

The study of leaves—venation, outline, etc. 
will be an easy subject to make interesting. A 
little attention wiil induce some of the class to 
press specimens of leading forms, or a variety 
from the same species—as those of sassafras 
and raspberry. They can be fastened to a 
large card, varnished and named with reference 
to their shapes. Early in the course it may be 
best to briefly tell the uses of leaves in building 
up the plant and purifying the air. (Do not 
call them lungs, because their action is so dif- 
ferent.) Other uses will occur to the minds 
of some—as protecting roots, falling seeds, and 
smal] plants from frost, enriching the ground, 
etc. 

In inflorescence, compare and require all to 
see how one kind may be changed into another. 
The distribution of seeds by natural means is a 
department in Botany affording great oppor- 
tunity for new discoveries—new to the student, 
and perhaps new to the scientific world. 

The movements of bees, wasps, butterflies, 
and other insects upon flowers, especially those 
of the milkweed (Asclepias,) Orchids, Iris, 
Laurel, (Kal/mia) dicecious and moneecious 
plants, many of which can not be fertilized 
and will produce no seeds without the visits of 
insects. We should have fewer apples, cher- 
ries, no melons, squashes, or pumpkin, without 
bugs and bees to transfer the pollen; and in 
this braneh of the subject the interest of the 
pupil may readily be obtained. 

In the analysis of small flowers, i not be 
satisfied with a microscope which must be held 
in one hand, but contrive some plan by which 
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both hands may be free for dissection with 
knife and needles while the object is magnified. 


Small pocket linen-provers, costing seventy-five | 


cents set on a piece of glass which rests on a 


thick block or book, will serve a very good | 


purpose, if a strong light is thrown on the 
objects. 
of small twigs, head first, with forceps, will 


make nice implements for dissecting smal] ob- | 


jects; also use a smal] sharp knife or razor; 
this is the best use for the razor. 

After a few weeks, or sooner if the ingenuity 
of the teacher is exhausted, the books may be 
taken from the shelf, and lessons assigned. 
They will be read with greater delight than 


they would before any lessons such as are here | 


suggested. If possible, take some pains in se 
lecting flowers tor analysis, procuring those of 
certain families only, as Ranunculaceae, Cruci- 
fera, Leguminosae, Vislacea, Rosacea, Labiate, 
Umbellifera, Composite. 
class will soon learn to recognize many of the 
most important and well-marked natura] fami- 
lies. 

The majority of students are apt to think 
that there is nothing to learn about a plant 
after they have ‘ analyzed’ it, which means to 
tear it to pieces enough to get some idea of its 
structure, to trace it through an artificial key, 
guessing at the points which they do not readily 
understand, and finally stumbling upon a name, 
as Claytonia Virginica, or Lupinus perennis, the 
common name of which they knew before. 
It is too much like ‘ doing sums’ to get an an- 
swer which is before them—no matter if the 
answer be wrong. 
of pupils that the specific and generic names 
are of little importance ; that the key in the 


text-books of Gray, Wood, and others, is ¢ar- | 


tificial ’—that it is only useful to find the name 
of a plant belonging to an unknown family. 
The less time spent on such a key the better, 
after understanding how to use it in case of 
necessity. 


To a certain extent, every one must follow | 


his own plan in teaching Botany, as in every 
thing else; but if begun in good faith, some- 
what as here suggested, the pupils wil] become 


sharp observers, learn to rely upon their own | 


eyes, and to be independent of books and 
teachers. They will be most apt to acquire a 
love for the science, to become original thinkers 
and investigators. They should study plants 
and refer to books, and not study books and 
refer to plants. 

And, finally, the pupil should be encouraged 
to see in each plant or flower but another of 
God’s wonderful creations; to regard the 
varied beauty of the blossom or the rose but 


Number five needles pushed into pith | 


By so doing, the | 


Impress it upon the minds | 


| May, 


| another evidence of God’s love to man; to 
| find 
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In every little flower and blade of grass, 

Each opening bud, and care-perfected seed, 

A page whereon the child may read of God. 
—Iilinois Teacher. 


—— — 


ENGLISH SCHOOL TRAINING. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, an English poet, 
| philosopher, and theologian, was born in 1772, 
_and died in 1834. Although many years of 
his life were embittered by ill health, pecu- 
| niary difficulties, and the terrible effects result- 
| ing from the habit of using opium, yet his pure 
| love of truth, rare simplicity of nature, warm 
social affections, profound philosophical convic- 
| tions, and a most extraordinary gift of eloquent 
| conversational ability, would alone have made 
his memory perpetual. Wegive the following 
| remembrance of his school-life :— 
At school I enjoyed the inestimable advan- 
| tage of avery sensible though, at the same time, 
/a very severe master. He early molded my 
| task to the preference of Demosthenes to Cice- 
| ro, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and, 
| again, of Virgil to Ovid. At the same time 
| that we were studying the Greek tragic poets, he 
|he made us read Shakspeare and Milton as 
| lessons; and they were the lessons, too, which 
| required most time and trouble to bring up, so 
as to escape his censure. I learned from him 
that poetry, even that of the loftiest, and seem- 
ingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of 
its own as severe as that of science, and more 
| difficult because more subtle, more complex, 
and dependent on more and more fugitive causes. 
In the truly great poets, he would say, there 
is a reason assignable, not only tor every word, 
but for the position of every word. 

In our own English compositions (at least 
| for the last three years of our school education) 
| he showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor, or 
image, unsupported by a sound sense, or where 
the same sense might have been conveyed with 
equal force and dignity in plainer words. Lute, 
harp, and lyre, muse, muses, and inspirations, 
Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene, were all 
an abominationto him. In fancy I can almost 
hear him now, exclaiming, “‘ Harp, Harp? 
Lyre? Penand Ink, boy, you mean! Muse, 
boy, muse? Your nurse’s daughter, you mean! 
Pierian spring? Oh, aye, the cloister pump, 
I suppose!” 

Nay, certain introductions, similes, and ex- 
amples were placed by name on a list of inter- 
| diction. Among the similes there was, I re- 
| member, that of the manchineel fruit, as suiting 
| equally well with too many subjects, in which, 
| however, it yielded the palm at once to the 
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example of Alexander and Clytus, which was 
equally good and apt, whatever might be the | 


theme. What is ambition? Alexander and | 
Clytus! Flattery? Alexander and Clytus! | 
Anger? Drunkenness? Pride? Friendship? 


Ingratitude ? Late repentance? Still, still Alex- 
ander and Clytus! At length the praises of | 
agriculture having been exemplified in the sa- | 
gacious observation, that, had Alexander been 
holding the plough, he would not have run his 
friend Clytus through with a spear; this tried | 
and serviceable old, friend was banished by | 
public edict. 

There ‘was one custom of our master’s which | 
I cannot pass over in silence, because I think | 
it imitable and worthy of imitation. He would | 
often permit our theme exercises, under some 
pretext of want of time, to accumulate, till each 
lad had four or five to be looked over. Then 
placing the whole number abreast on his desk, | 
he would ask the writer why this or that sen- | 
tence might not have found as appropriate a_ 
place under this or that thesis; and if no satis- | 
fying answer could be returned, and two faults 
of the same kind were found in one exercise, 
the irrevocable verdict followed, the exercise | 
was torn up, and another on the same subject | 
to be produced, in addition to the tasks of the 
day.— Educational Monthly. 
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pupils will not be interested in hearing such 
blunders. Pupils should be early accustomed to 
think quickly and express their thoughts prompt- 
ly. In physics, momentum is dependent on two 
elements, viz: velocity and weight. This 
principle is quite applicable to the apprehen- 
sionof themind. « Otherthings being equal,” 
the thoughts have great power when the mind 
moves with moderate speed. A problem in 
algebra may bemore easily, accurately, done by 
a rapid concentration of thought upon it, than 
by a slow, plodding process. The same is 
true in the mental operation of arithmetic. 
The mind should move quickly in order to ex- 
ert its greatest power. 

Should recitations begin in distinct utterances, 
or should they be given in muttering, mixed tones? 
There is, I think, no greater error in our 
schools, than ‘allowing pupils to read in low, 
muttering tones. The cuttle-fish when fearing 
an attack from an enemy, riles the water around 
him, which performance usual.y allows him to 
escape. Many pupils resort to similar means, 


| such as clouding or riling the mental atmosphere, 


that they may cover up their ignorance and un- 
faithfulness. Pupils should be taught the ne- 
cessity of committing themselves in some in- 
stances. They will need this trait of character 
in business transactions. ‘There will be times 
when they cannot escape responsibilities. All 


| the statements of the pupils who are reciting, 


POSITION OF PUPILS, AND MODES | 
OF RECITING. 





I see in a great many district schools, schol- | 
ars are allowed to sit while reciting. I am as 


yet but just enlisted in this great work of teach- |. 


ing, and find pupils should be made to feel that | 
their individual recitations are of considerable 
importance. This source of responsibility may | 
be impressed upon the mind of the pupil very 
forcibly, by requiring him to stand while recit- 
ing. The pupil then occupies a more conspic- 
uous position than the remainder of the class, 
and consequently more value will be attached | 
to what he says. His mistake will be less lia- 
ble to be overlooked, and the fear of failure | 
and pride in doing well in the presence of the | 
class, will never enable him to make greater 
‘exertions to prepare his lessons properly, than 
he would make if his importance were attached | 
to his individuality. 

Should recitations be prompt? I answer 
«* Yes,” emphatically. Many teachers waste a 
large per cent. of their time by allowing their | 
pupils to hesitate, stammer, guess, and quibble, | 
in attempting to recite a lesson. They not | 
only lose time, but lose the attention of the re- | 


should be made in a clear, forcible manner, 
without any dependence upon the teacher to 


| throw them in an occasional remark for assis- 


tance. ‘Thought depends very much upon lan- 
guage. Pupils who are in the habit of ex- 
pressing their thoughts carelessly, will become 
careless thinkers. — Minnesota Teacher. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





The following questions were recently used 
for the examination of pupils for admission to 
the high school in Lowell, Mass. Teachers 
of district and grammar schools, as well as high 
schools, will find thema good test of their 
pupils’ knowlege. 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

1 What large tributaries has the Amazon be- 
low the Madeira? 

z. What are the Llanos? the Pampas? 

3. Where are the cultivated lands of South 
America situated, and what are their products 
in the warm portions? 

4. What kind of land forms the northern 
part of Brazil? 

5. Of how many and what regions does 


mainder of their respective classes, for intelligent | North America tonsist ? 
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6. What great river system is wholly within 
the United States? 

7. What cluster of islands is nearly west of 
Cape Verde? 

8. In what part of Africa is the highest 
system of mountains, and in what direction 
does it extend? 

g. In what mountains do the Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tse-kiang rivers have their source? 

10, Where is Smyrna; Canton; Calcutta ; 
and what goods can be obtained from each of 
these places? 

11. Name a!] the countries in Europe which 
touch the Mediterranean sea? 

12. What can you say of Holland? 

13. Of what does Germany consist ? 

14. Where is Valencia Island? 

15. Which are the four great manufacturing 
cities of England ? 

16 Which of all the territories of the 
United States is most fortunate in its position? 

17. What is remarkable about the parallel 
of 40° in North America? 

18. What are the largest nine cities of our 
country ? 

19. Through what waters would a vessel 


pass in going from Philadelphia to St. Peters- | 


burg? 

20. Draw a map of North America, and 
locate San Francisco, New Orleans, 
and New York. 


QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 


Name three of the most distinguished of | 

ie Mayflower’ $ passengers. 

z. How did King George’s war originate, | 
and what other name did the war have? | 

3. When did the Dutch colonize New | 
Netherlands ? 

4. When and where was the first settle- | 
ment in Georgia? 

5. What was Gen. Gage’s first important | 
measure against the American colonies ? 

6. For what is the year 1780 particularly | 
remarkable ? 

7. In the second war with England, what 
were the first hostile acts of the war. 

8. Give an account of the battle of New 
Orleans? | 


| 


| ral Lee surrender? 
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13. Give an account of the.» bombardment 
of Fort Sumter. 

14. What addition was made to the Union 
navy in 1861? 

15. Who, after the battle of Shiloh, took 
command of Grant’s army? 

16. From what place did McClellan com- 
mence his peninsular campaign ? 

17. What was the chief object of General 
Grant in 1863? 

18. What did Mr. Lincoln do January 1, 
1863? 

19. When, where, and to whom did Gene- 


20. How were the people’s rejoicings on ac- 
surrender of Lee turned into sor- 


| row? 


| 


| 





| was 391.77. 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


1. Add four, and ninety thousand one hun- 
dred and five hundred-thousandths ; eight hun- 
dred, and nine thousand and seven ten-thou- 
sandths; one hundred and twenty-seven ten 
millionths ; forty-eight hundred thousandths ;. 
multiply the sum by two hundred, and divide 
the product by one-tenth. 

2. What is the least common multiple of 


| 9, 12, and 21. 


3. Give an example where it would be ne- 


Chicago, | | Cessary to use the least common multiple of 9, 


12, and 21. 
4. What is a compound ratio? 
ample. 


Give an ex- 


7 i 


SI 


. Divide 33 of - — 4 by ~eha 8 


15 16 


29 
-<s 


6. Reduce 5-320 to a decimal and back again 


toa common fraction. 


7. The proceeds of a note for $400, on 


three months, discounted at the Railroad Bank, 


What was the rate per cent? 
8. What is the greatest common divisor of 


of 84 and 63. 


g. Give an example where it would be ne- 


| cessary to use the greatest common divisor of 
| 84 and 63. 


10. A grain dealer bought corn at 55 cents 


g. When was the Missouri Compromise | a bushel], and sold it at 66 cts.; and wheat at 
Act passed, and what declaration was made in | $1.10, and sold it at $1.373; upon which did 


the act? 
10. State what you know of “ Nullification ” | 
in 1832. 


| he hie the greatest per cent. and how much? 


Bought 78 acres, 3 r., 30 p. of land for 


$igite, and, having sold 10 house lots, each 30 


11. What immediate effect did the first elec- | rods square, for $8.50 per square rod, I dis- 


tion of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency have in | 


South Carolina? 
12. What announcement did he make in his | 
inaugural address ? 


| foot. 


| pose of the remainder for 2 cts, per square 


How much do I gain by my bargain? 
12. Multiply } by $, and explain each step: 


| of the operation. 
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13. What part of } of an acre is a lot of | | 
land 133 ft. long, and 66 ft. wide? 

14. If 6 men can build 38} rods of wall in | 
193 days, how long will it take g men to build | 
ae 15-26 rods? 

J. Atwood has H. Dow’s note for | 
aioe dated June 5, 1867. Indorsed are two | 
payments, the first, $100, January 1, 1868; | 
the second, 100, Jan. 1, 1869. What is now | 
due, July 22, 1869? 

16. How is compound interest calculated ? 

17. A broker exchanged $20,500 on the | 
State Bank of Indiana, at } of 1 per cent; | 
what was the amount of his brokerage? 

18. What is the cube root of 27,543.608 ? | 

19. I wish to set out an orchard containing 
1470 trees so that the number in length shall 
be to the number in width as6 tos5. How 
many trees will there be in a row each way ? 

20. The longitude of Boston is 71° 4’ West; 
and that of Chicago 87° 30’ West; whenit is 
12m. at Boston, what is the time at Chicago? 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


1. How many and what properties belong 
to the parts of speech? 

2. What is a clause? 

3. Into what classes are the adjective pronouns 
divided? 

4. Write three adverbial phrases. 

5. Into what classes are adverbs divided ? 

6. Write*the plural of penny, deer, duty, | 
piano, twenty, 30, sheep. 

7. Give the principal parts of gone, fought, | | 
laid, singed, set. 

8. Correct the following sentences : 

Great benefit may be derived from read- 
ing of good books. 

We was all setting round the fire. 

There was no memoranda kept of the sales. 

Pupils should be polite to each other. 

g. Into what two chief classes are verbs that | 
are not finite divided ? 

10. Write the subjunctive mood, past per- 
fect tense, progressive form, second person, 
singular number, of the verb study. 


Whosoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall 
be; 

In every work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they in- | 
tend ; 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit, 

To avoid great errors must the less commit ; 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays ; 

For not to know some trifles is a praise. 

11. Parse whoever. 


12. Parse piece. 
13. With what does rhinks agree? 


} 
| 
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14. Parse what. 

15. Between what does iv show relation? 
16. In what mood is regard ? 

17. Parse since. 

18. Upon what does ¢o avoid depend ? 
19, Parse must commit. 

20. With what does és agree? 


SPELLING. 
1. Advisable, 11. Britannia, 

2. Tureen, 12. Medallion. 

3. Remedy, 13. Statuary, 

4. Reciprocity, 14. Dyspepsia, 
5. Analogy, 15. Supersede, 

6. Gypsum, 16. Querulous, 

7. Infallibility, 17. Petulant, 

8. Liquefy, 18. Inflammatory, 
g. Chameleon, 19. Pinnacle, 

10. Leisurely, 20. Eligible. 

jan sig hciienittnt 





THE TIRELESS BRAIN. 





Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The 
angel of life winds them up once for all, then 
closes the case, and gives the key into the hand 
of the angel of the resurrection. Tic-tac! tic- 
tac! go the wheels of thought ; our will cannot 
stop them; they cannot stop themselves; sleep: 


| cannot still them, madness only makes them go 


faster; death alone can break into the case, 
and, seizing the ever-swinging pendulum which 


| we call the heart, silence at last the clicking of 


| the terrible escapement we have carried so long 
beneath our wrinkled foreheads. If we could 
| only get at them, as we lie on our pillows and 
count the dead beats of thought after thought, 
_ and image after image, jarring through the over- 


| tired organ! Will nobody block those wheels, 
| uncouple that pinion, cut the string that holds 


these weights, blow up the infernal machine 
with gunpowder ? What a passion comes over 
us sometimes for silence and rest—that this dread- 
ful mechanism, unwinding the endless tapestry 
of time, embroidered with spectral figures of 


| life and death, could have but one brief holi- 


day ! Who can wonder that men swing them- 
selves off from beams in hempen lassoes? that 
they jump off from parapets into the swift and 
gurgling waters beneath ? that they take coun- 
sel of the grim fiend who has but to utter his 
one peremptory monosyllable, and the restless 


| machine is shivered as a case that is dashed up- 


ona marble floor? If anybody would really 
contrive some kind of a lever that one could 
thrust in among the works of this horrid au- 
tomaton and check them, or alter their rate of 
going, what would the world give for the dis- 
covery? Men are very apt to try to get at the 
machine by some indirect system or other. 
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They clap on the breaks by means of opium, | that its acquisition is so rare. Sinners against 
they change the maddening monotony of the the laws which regulate “‘the speaking and 
rhythm by means of fermented liquors. It is | writing of the English language with proprie- 
because the brain is locked up and we cannot | ty,” are found among all classes and in all pro- 
touch its movements directly, that we thrust | fessions; and they are most inexcusably abun- 
these coarse tools in through any crevice by | dant among those whom we have a right to 
which they may reach the interior, alter its | consider as cultivated and enlightened, from ad- 
rate of going for a while, and at last spoil the | vantages of early association and liberal educa- 
machine.— Ho/mes. |tion. Itis an almost hopeless task to bring 
these trespassers to see the enormity of their 
| transgressions, and a harder task to lead them 
| to repentance ; for even when the desire of 
For the writing and speaking of the English | reformation has been produced, the force of 
language, we claim a position second to no other | long-continued habit holds them under its re- 


| . 
sistless sway. 


art. ‘There is an elegance and a peculiar re- | 
finement invariably associated with that man| We shall endeavor to make a classification of 
some of the prominent faults which must be 


who is accustomed scrupulously to weigh his | 
words, and fastidiously to construct his sen- | eradicated in order to attain skill in the use of 
tences. language, promising that our illustrations shall 


But there is, further, a certain morality in | be taken “from life;” and with one exception, 
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the most arbitrary grammatical rules, It is em- | we shall give the utterances of those from whom 


inently fit and proper that a verb should agree | 
with its nominative case in number and person; 


we have a right to expect better things. 
I. Thereare the careless people, those ** who 


a metaphysical study is involved in a thorough | know the right, and yet the wrong pursue.” 
comprehension of the mysteries of the subjunc- | They plunge recklessly on without a thought 
tive mood; the harmony of a complete sen- | for the words they use ; their sentences abound 
tence, with subject, predicate, and dependent | with exclamations and expletives more expres- 
clauses, each falling into line, and filling its ap- | sive than choice; their slang phrases are an of- 
propriate sphere, is as beautiful in its way as | fense to cultivated ears; and they exhaust the 
the charming family relations which unite chil- | superlatives of the language on the most ordi- 
dren and parents; there is poetry in the exclu- | nary occasions. Itis they who preface every 
sion of double negatives from choicely chosen | sentence, even on trivial topics, with ‘* My 
English ; and there is an exquisite symmetry in | stars!” «‘ By George!” “ By Jupiter!” « Gra- 
the law which makes prepositions govern the | cious!” «Good Lord!” “Thunder!” «* You 
objective case, and puts a noun in the predicate | bet!” «* No you don’t!” In their vocabulary 
in the same case as the subject when both words | «« Oh!” «Indeed, yes!” «* Well!” «* And-ah!” 
refer to the same thing. | are as thickly strewn as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
The creation of the painter, the genius of | With them a funeral is “jolly,” a prayer- 
the sculptor, the skill of the architect, the in- | meeting ‘‘ funny,” an ordinary performance is 
spiration of the musician, the art of the trage- | ¢¢ first-rate,” the lowest round on the ladder of 
dian, have a fascinating charm over the imagi- | beauty is “ real pretty ;” and their indiscrimi- 
nation; but it is only given to a gifted few to | nate admiration is expressed by the much-abused 
excel in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, | epithets, “‘ splendid, beautiful, magnificent, su- 
and the drama, while the art of language may | perb, bewitching, fascinating, charming, deli- 
be acquired by all to whom early advantages | cious, exquisite,” etc. Any violation of a law 
have given the starting-point, and who are wil- | belonging to their code is “shameful ;” a refu- 
ling to obtain the prize by careful culture, by | salto conform totheir wishes is “ horrid mean ;” 
constant practice, and by patient correction of | a common cold is “ terrible,” and a headache 
every fault. _is “* beyond endurance.” They are always 
Itis in childhood, especially, that the founda- | «*roasted” or “frozen” or ‘melted ;” their 
tion is laid for future excellence.‘ Happy are | friends are beatified with every virtue; and 
the children whose good fortune it is to be born | their enemies are the offscourings of the race. 
of parents who speak pure English! Happy | They so completely exhaust the language on 
are the children who hear, in the early years | common occasions that no words are left to give 
when impressions are the strongest, instruction | expression to their deeper feelings. 
given by loving lips in faultless words, and who | __IT. The second class includes those who vio- 
are surrounded by a hallowed atmosphere of | late the lews of etymology. ‘They have been 
culture and refinement. | thoroughly trained in the grammar of the lan- 


But attainable as this art is, it is remarkable | guage, and yet refuse to be regulated by its pre- 
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cepts. This class is a large one, and includes 
among its audacious sinners :— 

1. Those who use the objective case for the 
nominative; as, * It is me,” for “It isI;” «It 
is ber,” for “It isshe ;” ‘It is ws,” for “ It is 
we.” 

z. Those who use the nominative case for 
the objective; as, “* Between you and J,” for 
« Between you and me;” “Like you and /,” 
for “ Like you and me;” “I know who you 
mean,” for “ I know whom you mean.” 

3. Those whose subjects and verbs do not 
agree in number and person; as, “ Says I,” for 
“« Say 1 ;” “* You was,” for “ You were;” ‘*M 
feet’s cold,” for ** My feet are cold ;” “* There’s 
thirty,” for “‘ There are thirty.” 

4. Those who use the indicative mood for 
the subjunctive ; as, “If I was you,” for “If I 
were you.” 

5. Those who use the present tense for the 
past ; as, “I see you yesterday,” for “* Isaw you 
yesterday.” 

6. Those who use the intransitive verb for 
the transitive; as, “If he #s a mind to,” for 
«‘ If he has a mind to.” 

7. Those who use incorrectly the much- 
abused verbs sit and lie; as, ‘I am going to /ay 


down,” for “I am going to lie down;” “I | 


/aid down this morning,” for «I lay down this 
morning ;” ‘I shall set there,” for «I shall sit 
there.” 


8. Those who use the adverb for the adjec- | 


tive; as, “She looks Jeautifully,” for ‘She 
looks beautiful ;” or its opposite, the adjective 


for the adverb; as, “She walks graceful,” for | 


“* She walks gracefully. 


g. Those who use plural adjectives with a | 
singular noun; as, ‘* 7’hose kind,” for ‘ That | 


kind ;” ** Six pair,” for ** Six pairs. 

10. Those who use the compound relative 
for the conjunction; as, “I do not know but 
what 1 will,” for «I do not know but that I 
will.” 

11. Those who use the objective case for 
the conjunction ‘‘ than ;” as, ‘* He knows more 
than me,”’ for “‘ He knows more than I,”’ 


12. Those who use double negatives; as, | 


“No you don’t neither,” for * No you don’t 
either.” 

13. Those who use the wrong preposition ; 
as, ** Different to,” for ‘* Different from ;” “ Jz 
regard of,” for «* With regard to.” 

14. Those who use the superlative degree 
for the comparative; as, “‘ The o/dest of the | 
two,” for ** The older of the two.”’ 


Ill. 


The third class consists of those who | 


are guilty of the wrong pronunciation of words | 
in general use; who say jest for just; ruther 
for rather; instid for insted; again for agen; | 
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| ben for bin; doos for duz; sor for saw; lor 
| for law; of’ten for offm; off for ov; lieves for 
| lief; libery for library; secertary for secretary ; 
| Febuary for February; Jenuary for January; 
| boquet for bouquet ; soubriquet for sobriquet ; 
| none for nun; covetyus for covetus; tother for 
| the other; nothin for nuthing ; close for clothes; 
| goverment for government; wen for when; 
| wich for which ; breakfas for breakfast; givin 
| for giving; shillin for shilling. 
| We look upon the correct utterance of u after 
| an accented syllable as the shibboleth of orth- 
oepic perfection. 
demned to death, there would be a more fearful 
slaughter than that which took place when the 
| Gileadites slew the Ephraimites in— 
** That sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve, adjudged to death 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth.” 
| IV. The fourth class includes the grammati- 
| cal blunders and gross violations of good English 
| which may be found in almost any magazine, 
| journal, or prominent publication of the day. 
| These are the mistakes and inelegancies which 
| disfigure the issues of the press, and which 
| may be picked up by hundreds, and even thou- 
| sands. We give a few illustrations : — 

“ Volunteers, or some of them, feel it a sort of a kind 
of a disgrace to be commanded by Lord Ranelagh.”— 
| Saturday Review. 
| A good soldier clerk or an in’elligent schoolboy are 
| fully equal to a great deal of it.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 

‘* People have naturally wondered as to how this writer 
| could have been led to assume the critic’s function. He 
| sticks to it, however.” —Daily News. 
| © Try and not think me so.” —The Queen's English. 
| Directly the weather gets warm, the sprats fall off,” — 

Land and Water. 
“ That is not me. The knees are weak, but the knees 
| arenot me, The brow is wrinkled, but the brow is not 
| me.” ——Dr, Guthrie, of Scotland. 

** It would be no good, reading to the Attorney-Gen- 
| eral.”"—Realmah. 

“Where he gets it, I never could make out, and I be- 
lieve nobody but 4e knows.” —Realities of Irish Life. 

| “Jt was written in the thick of the great meeting. I 
found a strapping lad. I remember Her putting into my 

| hands a letter. The young woman was once on a day.” — 

| Sunday Magazine. 

i iia eee FS 8 8 & 


A Protestant 
newspaper is expected to be commenced.” —N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
| “If a clump of lilies in the door-yard and a few half- 
| dead currant-bushes does not satisfythem. * * * * 
| But can fitly and well be done.” — Boston Transcript. 
‘They are as well cultured as any children.” —Boston 
Fournal, 
‘‘The men who suicided.”— Brooklyn Union. 
“Sopped up ink with their mutual pocket handker- 


| chiefs.”—O/dtown Folks. 
| “Jt is verses that would disgrace Mrs, Leo Hunter. 


‘A Sibylline Trio’ tells * * * * of how the writer 
used to meet in one house Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and Mrs. H. B. Stowe.’’—The Nation. 


V. The fifth class includes those whom ne 
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amount of jater culture can free from the power 
of an early association with uncultivated persons. 

We heard, not long since,a lady ask her 
friend if she would lend her an umberella. She 
was just stepping into her coupe, which was 
faultless in its appointments; her dress was in 
perfect taste; an elegant camel’s-hair shaw! 
threw its graceful folds around her form, and 
costly lace adorned her bonnet. But no un- 
limited credit at the banker’s will ever eradicate 
the extra “‘e” from umberella; no future cul- 
ture conceal the fact,—that pure English was 
not taken in with the nourishment of her early 
years. 

We have a respectful memory of a clergy- 
man who officiated at family prayers on an ex- 
tremely cold morning, and who certainly aroused 
our perception of the comic more than our rev- 
erence when he commenced his supplication 
with the ejaculation, ““O Lord! we know thy 
cold is tremengu’ous!” 

We once dined ina princely mansion, anc 
shared the generous hospitality of a host, En- 
glish-born, who told us he had a voélent head- 
ache ; and who dropped his h’s, and omitted 
his consonants, and separated bereaved verbs 
from their afflicted nominatives, in a way strange- 
ly incongruous with the luxurious elegance of 
the surroundings, and the faultless manner in 
which the feast was served. 

We once received a gift of a valuable line 
engraving. ‘The note which was sent with it, 
begged us to except the accompanying gift, etc. 

It is these unfortunate members of society 
who eat asparagrass and horse-redish ; who are 
afflicted with neuro/ogy ; who see us yesterday ; 
who done it last evening ; who come last week ; 
who shet doors; who ketch cold; who suffer 
from rheumatiz; whose children are mische- 
vious; who are singilar, or regilar, or perticé- 
lar; who drive in phatons ; who take hold ov; 
who ain’t; who won’t; who was; who fy 
from danger; who boast of their geneslogy; 
who take medcin; who erect mon/ments; and 
who, having used these expressions during the 
early part of their lives, will probably continue 
the practice during the remainder. 

VI. The sixth class is composed of those 
who interlard their sentences with slang phrases 
and exclamations as unnecessary as they are in- 
elegant and demoralizing in their influence. 

Under this head may be classed expressions like 
the following: ‘Let her drive!” «Let her 
rip!” «TI won’t doitno how!” “Not to 
be named the same day!” «Then she blub- 
bered!” ‘TI got stuck!” ‘Such. a crdss 
patch!” ‘Where’s your grub!” <“*Niminy 
piminy chits!” « Well, I never knowed it!” 


“ Next to nothing!” ‘Happy as a clam!” | tant suggestions; but not one-tenth of them is 
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«Dry asa fish!” ‘*She’s bust her biler!” 
«« How you have slicked up!” «It isn’t worth 
shucks!” * She won’t bear having her feathers 
rumpled the wrong way.” ‘ Howhe bothered 
me!”’ «*Plagueonyou!” “ Isn’t shea duck?” 
““Inafix!” “ That’sjolly!” **He’sa brick!” 
“QO jiminy!”  ‘That’sidiotic!”  « That's 
so.” 

VII. The seventh class embraces those who 
are guilty of what may be called “ little ignor- 
ances.”” Such is the delicate shading of meta- 
physical analysis that this class may be partially 
included in some of the previous ones. Prom- 
inent under this head are the deficiencies in spell- 
ing. Power to spell correctly isa gift, and 
some persons never can attain it. But a want 
of interest is the great reason why so many 
young persons fail in spelling; and when in af- 
ter years the attention is aroused, the early 
errors have become almost ineradicable. 

We have a correspondent, a poet, and among 
the most cultivated of women, who invariably 
spells fascinate, facenate ; another, a skillful lin- 
ist and holding the pen of the ready writer, 
who wrote to us about a scarlet deaw on her 
bonnet; and yet another who always spells 
business, 4uisizess. We were present at a high 
tion in a prominent city of New 
England, where two learned members of the 
school committee, a minister and a lawyer, re- 

he recitation-rooms, dictionary 


\ 








tired to one of t 
in hand, to select words for a written examina- 
tion. They returned with a list of twenty 
words which they had prepared, two of which 
they had misspelled, although a large number 
of the pupils spelled the whole number cor- 
rectly, evenavithout the guidance of a dictionary. 
We once took unwearied pains fora year 
with the orthographical education of a boy 
twelve years old, and thought we had been suc- 
cessful so far as monosyllables in common use. 
In the first letter which he wrote home from a 
boarding-school to which he had been sent, he 
said some of his young companions * got into 
the water up to there wastes, witch was. not 
leasant,”’ etc. 
ditors make great complaint of the mis- 
spelled, unpunctuated manuscripts which they 
are doomed to decipher. One of the Boston 
journals gave public recognition to the fact that 
the manuscript of a summer correspondent had 
been printed unchanged in orthography or punc- 
tuation. 

A New York editor says of the many letters 
intended for publication which he receives, few 
are properly written, and many are unintelli- 

| gible. They come from all classes, and almost 


| always contain valuable information or impor- 
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fit for presentation to the public, without a 
thorough regeneration. The spelling must be 
corrected, the punctuation entirely changed, 
and in many cases an entire revision of the sen- 
tence is required to makeeven respectable Eng- 
lish of the production. 

The editor of a leading London journal says 
that printers all know how very little the spell- 
ing of the best educated is to be trusted, and 
that if English journalists were subjected to an 
examination in which etymological accuracy 
was the standard, the profession would lose 
some prominent members. He records the 
fact that an occasional contributor to his jour- 
nal, a man whose education has been of a sing- 
ularly perfect kind, never sends in a communi- 
cation without half a dozen etymological errors ; 
and that many a “double first” would rather 
trust himself in Greek than English, without a 
pocket dictionary. It hasalso been found that 
students at Cambridge University, England, 
are so deficient in English grammar and spell- 
ing, that an examination in these elementary 
branches has been added to the tests to be ap- 
plied befure a student can receive his degree. 

VIII. The eighth class numbers in ranks 
those who say one thing and mean another; 
those who fill their sentences with constant 
repetitions of the same favorite expression ; and 
those who are deficient in that delicacy of per- 
ception which teaches one intuitively to use the 
word which expresses the exact meaning to be 
conveyed,—and so includes the subject syn- 
onyms. 

They will /earm us, when they mean teach; 
propose to do athing, when they mean purpose ; 
suspect, when they mean suppose. They are 
everlastingly guessing ; their conversation is in- 
terminably intermingled with says J, says he, 
real good, first-rate, nice, fine, well, I know, 
really, what will you bet? anyhow, botheration, 
and a long list of similar phrases equally unnec- 
essary. ‘They are always sick, when they are 
only ill; they always want, when they mean 
to wish; their reports are re/iab/e, when they 
mean trustworthy ; they invariably substitute 
mutual for common; discover for invent; anti- 
thamber for antechamber ; proscription for pre- 
scription. They are devotedly fond of mince- 
pie, and /ove sausages; they drink a magnifi- 


cent cup of tea; theirchildrenareextra’ordinary ; 


they enjoy bad health; they know “itt/e or nothing 
of such a person ; they get over an illness; they 
can do a thing egua/ly as well as anybody else. 
The long list of persons who delight in tauto- 
logical expressions may find a place in this 
They plunge dowz, enter in, cover over, 


restore ack, combine together, retreat dack, fall 
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down, repeat again, may perhcps, and mutually 
love each other. 

We have by no means exhausted the classifi- 
cation, but we think we have said enough to 
prove the importance of a thorough reforma- 
tion. The illustrations that we have given are 
expressions which we have heard in the com- 
mon intercourse of life; and we have been 
careful to give the utterances of educated per- 
sons, with the exception of one class; indeed, 
many of the most heinous offences here recorded 
have been committed by those who have been 


thoroughly trained in the learned professions. | 


Ministers, lawyers, physicians, judges, members 
of Congress, students in almost every depart- 
ment of science, editors, publishers, poets, art- 
ists, teachers, professors, among men and women, 
are represented on these pages. 

The facts are discouraging, but to their truth 
the experience of every reader will bear testi- 
mony. The remedy is within the reach of 
every one who possesses well-developed organs 
of speech, and the brain power and propelling 
power to set the machinery in operation. 

Education at the domestic fireside is the im- 
portant commencement of the requisite training. 
Education, careful, systematic, and thorough, 
during the years when acquisition is a pleasure, 
is of equal importance. It is not so much the 
question whether two thousand or two hundred 
facts are impressed on the memory, as that the 
mind shall be so disciplined as to be put ina 
recipient condition, and thus prepared when a 
regular system of training has become unneces- 
sary, to carry on the work, by seizing upon 
knowledge wherever it may be found. Much 
has been said of the time wasted in the study 
of languages which, when disused, are soon for- 
gotten. But if the words and characters cease 
to impress the memory, the mental power 
which is gained is never lost. We believe that 
careful translation gives a power of language, a 
comprehension of derivation, and a knowledge 
of synonyms which is not obtained by any 
other mental process. We have never known 
skillful linguists who were not distinguished for 
an uncommon power of expression, and com- 
mand of words. 

But the most important help in the acquisie 
tion of Janguage is the study of the great mas- 
ters. We, most favored of the mations under 
the sun, have Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, each great in his own department, 
and together nobler names than illustrate the 
literature of any other people. We have also 
a translation of the Bible, which, looked upon 
only as a literary work, has done so much to 
refine the taste, cultivate the imagination, 
strengthen the reasoning powers, and give to 
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“The chapel was unable to contain the 
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the mind images of beauty, tenderness, and sim- | 









plicity. 

We have one more argument in favor of this 
art. Its possession involves every element of 
zsthetic and ethical culture. There must be 


refinement to choose appropriate words; schol- | 


crowd of old Rugbeians who attended. Among 
_ those who were present, both at the morning and 

afternoon service, were three sons of Arnold. 
| It was Communion Sunday, and an old Rugbeian 
who was present, and had not been present for 





arship to insure a broad field from which to se- | a quarter of a century before, remembered that 
lect; purity to reject intuitively that which | in his time generally the sixth form, with one 


borders on coarseness; rhythm to give harmo- | or two exceptions, and a sprinkling of perhaps 


nious flow to speech ; fluency to cause words to | from forty to fifty in the rest of the school, 
To his astonishment yesterday some 


succeed each other with grateful ease; judgment | stayed. 
tofcontrol the fancy and bring the reasoning | two hundred and thirty boys kept their places, 
powers under logical control ; sympathy to sug- | and it was touching to see how all of them tried 
gest the law of kindness for the joys and sor- | to get to the end of the rails at which the doc- 
rowsof others; benevolence to warm the heart, | tor was officiating. He, before commencing the 
that out of its abundance the mouth may speak ; | service, standing on the raised altar step, upon 
inborn politeness, which is the embodiment of | Arnold’s grave, had said, ‘ This is the last time 
all the graces; that critical acumen which, be- | I shall receive the holy communion with you 
holding as in a glass its own deficiency, shall re- | as head master of this school. I beg of you all 
gard leniently the failings of friends; the gentle | to remember me in your pravers to-day.’ 
charity which “is not puffed up, doth not be- | The sermon was, as usual, at the afternoon ser- 
have itself unseemly ;” and finally, that humble | vice, following the hymn for the last Sunday 





















and serene mental equilibrium which is as glad 


to receive as to impart, and which Chaucer has | 


so well portrayed in his description of the 
Clerk :— 

‘¢ And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 

Added to these spiritual qualities there must 
be a thorough physical training which shall 
give distinct enunciation, clear articulation of 
consonants, musical cadence, easy utterance, 
and entire self-possession. We cannot tell what 
higher methods of communication may be 
adapted to the dwellers in other spheres, and to 
other conditions of existence, but we know 
that language is the form in which human soul 
communicates with human soul. The whole 


world acknowledges its mighty power, and bows | 


reverently in the felt presence of those superior 
human souls who have cultivated the divine art, 
and become master of its resources; for — 

«« A man’s speech is a measure of his culture; 
a grateful utterance, the first-born of the arts.” 


E. M. Converse, in Old and New. | 





DR. TEMPLE’S FAREWELL AT 
RUGBY. 


| before the holidays, which ends.— 
‘Let Thy Father-hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more, 
May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store.’ 

The singing of this will not be easily forgotten. 
«« The sermon was on Gal. vi. 2,—‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
| Christ.’ This (said the preacher) new com- 
mandment of Christ, this law of love, which 
Paul is here referring to, our Lord and the 
Apostles place above all other commandments. 
How is this? The older dispensation has 
| placed the fear and love of God first, then the 
| love of neighbors. Surely the highest rule 
must be to love first God, then truth, holiness, 
| justice, and after these one another. Has the 
gospel sunk below the law? No, for under the 
| gospel, by the incarnation of the son of God, 
_ the two loves are united, can no longer be kept 
apart. There can be no Juve of God apart 
from love of man. Christ himself has pointed 
out this love of each other as the special mode 
by which He would have us acknowledge Him. 
Let us help one another then, at our Lord’s 


call, by courage, by patience, by cordial and 

The daily press is of‘course in advance of us | tender sympathy in joy and sorrow, by faithful 
in publishing everywhere the toyching account | warning, by resignation. There are no bounds 
of Dr, Temple’s farewell to the boys at Rugby, | to the help which spirit can give to spirit in the 
and of the religious service at which he took | intercourse of a noble life. When parted we 
this farewell. The school is known over the | can still bear one another’s burdens by hearty 
world, from men’s and boys’ memories of Ar- | mutual trust. There is nothing which gives 
nold, of Stanley, of Hughes, of Hodsdon, of | more firmness and constancy to the life of a 
the Price of Candle Works, of the Spottis- | man than loyal trust in absent friends. At this 
woodes, of half which is good in the England | point the preacher paused for some seconds. 
of to-day. This little glimpse at a Sunday | In the chapel (crowded up to the altar rails by 
there is too beautiful not to be preserved here, | old Rugbeians, for whom rows of chairs had 
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been brought in from the vestry) the hush was 
intense and painful, until, in tones which strange- 
ly brought back Arnold to those who had heard 
him there as boys, the preacher went on, as 
nearly as we can recall words which struck 
like pistol shots,—-‘ The time is come when we 
must part. I have seen many go away from this 
place to other scenes and other duties, as God 
ordained. Now I must go myself. Twelve 
years of my life have been spent here on the 
work the lines of which were laid down by a 
great servant of God when I was still a boy. 
I have now done my part in building up that 
noble spiritual temple which Arnold planted 
onthis place. I leave you; but, though parted, 
we can still help one another—I you, you me— 
by living as he taught; by the resolute sacrifice 
of self to duty; by the preference, at all times 
and in all places, of the pure, the good; by 
earnest search for truth; by the single eye fixed 
steadily on one Master, Christ. This will bind 
us close together still. Thus we may yet bear 
one another’s burdens and so fulfill his law. Let 
us pray.’ 

«« And so the teacher, whose loyality to his 
Lord and his brethren, men who call themselves 
Christians are impugning, left his work to be 
judged by his Master, careless, as all true ser- 
vants should be, of every other judgment. Let 
him take courage. The judgment of all who 
have taken part in or known that work is with 
him already; and, if not sooner, yet when his 
life’s work is over, the cry will go up from a 
grateful and sorrowing nation, as it rose over 
Arnold’s early grave, ‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’ "—O/d and New. 





AGAINST DESECRATION. 





The senses, the natural judgments, are as 
deceptive now as when they got the name of 
serpent in the garden of Eden. He is sure to 
go wrong, therefore, and to be overwhelmed 
by errors of mind and errors of life, who trusts 
them. He cannot rise into the clear light of 
truth and the purity of holiness, who does not 
from time to time separate them as completely 
from his spiritual states as the shoe is from the 
foot when taken off. It is only after a long 
while that they become sufficiently purified 
and regulated to be worn always. It was only 
after the Lord’s complete glorification and as- 
cension that his feet burned like brass. 
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sult of purely physical laws, any natural state 
or relation per se? Is any spot, implement, 
book, garment, attitude, gesture, tone, sacred in 
and of itself? Certainly not. One thing is holy 
above another, only because of something spir- 
itual which we throw around it; only because 
it serves a holy purpose ; because in our mind 
it represents, calls up, increases some divine 
truth or elevated feeling. Is the paper and 
print of the Bible holy, its stitching and bind- 
ing? Are we like the Jews in holding it as 
materially sacred and having a holy magic in - 
the shape and sound of every letter? No. 
Why then do we treat it with such reverence ; 
why open it in worship as the sign that all our 
illumination comes from its pages; why regard 
it as the most precious and sacred object in the 
world? Because of the spiritual meaning 
which we attach to its sentences; because they 
are the medium to us ef something inexpressi- 
bly divine, something immaterial, impalpable, 
invisible, which deals with the soul and enters 
the soul alone. It is because of the thought 
which it excites, the feeling which it gives, 
that the word of God is holy. Is there any- 
thing essentially sacred in the material walls 
of a church, the attitudes of worship, verbal 
prayers and hymns, the reading of the Scrip- 
tures? No. They become so only by the 
feeling with which we invest them, the spir- 
itual meaning we put into them. ‘The power 
of everything over us is dependent upon our- 
selves. The uplifting afflatus or the down- 
thrusting passion comes always from within ; 
the external rite or act is simply the gate which 
lets it forth. 

Consider: what makes anything in this 
world dear to memory and sacred to happy 
thoughts? What lights the beacon torches 
down the pathway behind us? What builds 
the few shrines along the track of the years 
gone by, where we cherish the sweetest, the 
happiest, the most heavenly things that have 
happened to us? What rears the little me- 
morial crosses and twines the ivy on so many 
hills and inso many valleys that we have passed ? 
It is our loving, tender thoughts, and these 
alone. The memory of what happened there, 
a spiritual coloring and embalming going out 
of ourselves, sanctifies to us certain landscapes, 
certain houses, certain rooms. Pictures are 
precious to us, because they tell stories that no 
other eyes can read: books dear because they 


| fed us in famished times; chairs and hearth- 


Beware then of judging sacred things with a | stones holy because occupied still with loving 


sensual judgment. 


dusty sandals on holy ground. Beware of des- 


Beware of treading with | saintly forms visible to us alone. 


From walls, 
common to others, breathe upon us the rarest 


ecration. What makes any act or object holy? | influences; from music, exquisite sensations all 
Is it any material attribute or quality, any re- | our own; from broken toys and unused gar- 
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ments visions vivid as al! the heart’s sudden | 


flashing up can make them, Daily we re-make 
life and the world to suit ourselves, to harmo- 
nize with the spiritual world we carry within. 
About all things we throw the light and at- | 
mosphere of our mental associations, and ob- 
jects are black or rose-colored as we will. 
Looks, and tones, and formsto us are transfigured 
with uncommon glory, while others stare in 
cold unconcern. 


companions, in dark valleys below, dispute 
whether such things can be. 

External life and nature are just what we 
make them. An eternal fitness, a beautiful 


correspondence, does bind the outer to the in- | 


ner, the natural to the spiritual, but not for 
those who cannot see it. 
we make all things common and unclean? 
Shall we throw down all forms and symbols 
under our sensual shoes? Shall we break the 
light, the delicate, the merely spiritual bond 


of mental association which binds us to the | 


reverence of certain places, garments, acts, atti- 
tudes, relations? Nay, nothing but the wildest | 
insanity would suggest this. Why, our eternal 
salvation depends, in the beginning, upon our 
guarding these réverential states most carefully. | 
By them alone we climb, at first, from the | 
seeming to the actual, from the natural to the 
spiritual, from earth to heaven. Rather let us 
acquire the art cf making all that is natural and | 
visible minister spiritually to the soul. As far 
as possible everything natural should become | 
suggestive of something spiritual. Nature 
should become to us a book of symbols more 
richly illuminated than medieval parchments. 
The courtesies of home and society, the house- 
hold, wayside, workshop, may become signs 
and hints of something heavenly. 

About the habitual acts of daily life, our 
meetings with one another, our gifts, our kind- 
nesses, our reading of books, our hearing of 
music, our looking at sunsets, our good-nights 
and good-mornings, may be thrown a some- 
thing spiritual, a something significant, a kind 
of tender sanctity which shall lift our whole 
being up to a higher plane and bring us into 
the first faint sphere of life as lived’ in heaven. 
How poor is he who possesses nothing sacred ; 
to whom certain objects or tones or hours bring 
not unwonted and better thoughts ; who has no 
little anniversaries of white days which secretly 
he observes; who has no places that are hal- 
lowed, no books or pictures that are reverenced, 
no tokens from his past years embalmed 
smiles and tears, no flock of sacred memories 
and associations which fly in the inmost heaven 
of his soul, and sometimes settle about some 
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We, on the mountain of ex- | 
alted feeling, see a something divine, while our | 


What, then, shall | 


| May, 


| outwara object as white doves will settle upon 
| the cross that points the chapel porch. Why, 
| there is nothing good, and holy, and beautiful 
| in this world, if we do not put it there. No- 

| thing exists for us which we do not believe in. 
You may sometimes see the utter buffoon, 
| the wholesale desecrator, the rash and base 
iconoclast who seeks to grind everything under 
the dust of his sensual heel. All things are 
common and unclean to him, He tramps 
boldly over whatever ground others call holy, 
The sanctities of wedded and family life, the 
| graceful courtesies of society,’reverence for any 

act or form, he brands as visionary, supersti- 
tious, or fanatical. He delights to quench the 
tear of honest sentiment in the sulphurous 
| crackle of ridicule. He suffers no elevated 
mood, no high aspiration to exist in his pres- 
ence, He crashes in upon them with rude 
mirth and what he calls practical sense. No 
act of public worship, or sign of private rever- 
ence and devotion is safe from his sacrilegious, 
vandal hand. To him no man is noble, no. 
woman pure. He would strip earth of the 
last vestige of heaven, satisfied to make of hu- 
|man kind, animals and nothing more. How 
vile, how horrible are the breathings of hell 
| through such a medium. How they warn us 
to keep within severe and proper check that 
common, and growing commoner, disposition 
| to make sport of all the acts and relations of 
life, to taint the bright mirror of truth with 
just the faintest breath of blasphemy, to burn all 
‘things i in the crackling fire of shallow pleas- 
antry, rudely to rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

This sensual scoffer, this dust-eating bearer 
of the serpent’s mark, thinks nothing holy. 
What if everything be so, and certain forms be 
set apart only to save us from utter degrada- 
tion? What if every physical sound and form 
and act be part of a God-made ritual to keep 
us in perpetual worship? What if no organ 
and no necessity of the body, no item of the 
processes required to secure even bare existence, 
no humblest office of food and clothes, no 
drudgery in kitchen or shop, no rest and no 
toil, look in the sight of God and his angels as 
other than a holy thing? What if celestial 
harmonies were meant to be woven out of every 
rough and coarse element in existence ; heaven- 
ly intimations to play like a halo round every 
household object and wayside weed ; skies and 
stars to paipitate with spiritual messages; morn- 
ings to shine with a flame flashed out of the 
other world; evenings to be fair with the re- 
flected sheen of golden pavements? What if 
common daily life, lived carefully, thoughtfully, 
holily, be the best and sublimest worship, and 
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public Sabbath rituals only things lifted up 
and set apart to keep us from utter and con- 
tinued degradation? Habitual desecrator of 
home’s dai y sanctities! cold sneerer at public | 
religious rites! be assured that you and I need | 
these rites to lift us to the Jevel of these sanc- 
tities. 

Let me beg of you never to degrade in your 
own eyes, by thought or speech, any of the 
especial representatives of what is holy. Never 
carelessly handle or push aside a copy of the 
Holy Word. This is a little thing, but if ub- 
served, it will surely cultivate in your soul an 
added spiritual delicacy. More than this, 
never permit the words of the Bible to pass 
lightly over your lips; never use them to point 
or illustrate trifling conversation: above all, 
never suffer them to serve the purposes of mer 
riment. The power of mental association is 
fearfully strong, and we may carelessly destroy, 
forever, the influence which certain passages 
ought to have over us, by trailing them in the 
dust of our lower moods. The Scripturés are 
inexpressibly holy; the miraculous means of 
communication with heaven and the Lord. 
Let us be careful how we lessen their power 
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there is elsewhere holy ground upon which we 
are not to tread with sensual sandals. Holier 
than any temple of wood or stone, consecrated 
with diviner rites and for diviner purposes, is 
the human body. Reverence for that, as pos- 
sessed by ourselves or others, is better than 
reverence forchanceland altar. Its cleanliness, 


health, and entire well-being, may properly be 


one of our chief concerns. It is the exqui- 
sitely constructed and perfectly adapted medium 
of the human spirit; it is the best and highest 
earthly receptacle of the Holy Spirit. Rev- 
erence for it leads to reverence for all other 
holy things. Care for it is care for the spirit 
that dwells within it. Our sense of its worth 
and dignity ought never to be dulled by its 
neglect or abuse. Hewho is careless of his 
physical interests, except at times and in cases 
where spiritual interests for the hour entirely 
and rightfully override and annihilate them, 


| will be likely to disregard the bodies of others ; 


to witness their disease, deformity, or unclean- 
ness without concern; to treat them with dis- 
respect, and, by consequence, the souls that are 
The human form, wherever seen, 


| ought always to be to our eyes the shrine which 


by any depreciating habits of thought. Further- | 


more, we shall injure ourselves, and blunt our 
spiritual senses, in proportion as we divest 
places and forms of worship, times, formulas, 
and attitudes, of sanctity. 

We may not always be able to make them 


| than anything else. 


holy to ourselves, or we may not desire to, | 
being conscious of no need of them; but let | 
us beware of setting them aside as naught in | 


themselves and unable to prove holy to others. 


If we cannot put into them any high and useful 


meaning, which I must believe is something to 
be regretted, yet others can. Let us take care 
how we roughly break the delicate vase which 
hokds spiritual wine. Some time we may 
suffer bitter thirst for the act. Or, if you 
yourself are abundantly supplied from other 
sources, you may, by your inconsiderate speech 
and conduct, crack or shatter the little cup 
out of which your child or your ignorant 
neighbor drinks of the water of life. Never 
break the crucifix before which any 
worshiper whosoever is kneeling, unti] you 
are sure you can show him the risen, living 
Lord. 
sort in one’s mind, unti] you are sure you can 
replace it with something better. Beware how 
you take away what you can never give again. 
Learn well a lesson from the Lord, who never 
breaks the bruised reed nor quenches the smok- 
ing flax. 


devout | 


Never undermine reverence of any | 


| gone so widely wrong, and ail 


incarnates‘and protects the holiest mysteries, 
which holds the sacred fire of heaven, the in- 
destructible tokens of God, the pledges of im- 
mortality. It is more plastic to spiritual forces 
It is the Word of God 
written in flesh and blood. Whenever it shall 
be understood and treated rightly, ‘‘the taber- 
nacle of God will be with men, and He will 
dwell with them.” 

It is also possible for love and marriage to 
be very holy things. A true love and true 
marriage is possible only in exact proportion as 
souls are regenerated ; ; and since with most of 
us this is illy accomplished, perfect love and 
marriage is extremely rare on earth. But yet 
they are the eternal symbols of that state of 
mind and relation of life which make heaven 
what itis. We may talk of them lightly, bur 
never basely. None of the subjects which en- 
gage our common thoughts have more of the 
infinite about them, and therefore they may be 
viewed in many moods and lights, and from 
many sides. But just so fast as we grow wise 
and grow holy, will they be elevated in our 
conception and regard, be set higher and higher 
above the desecrating bed of sensuality, and 
more and more separated from worldly and 
temporal considerations. Since the world has 
the spiritual 


| affairs of men are so out of joint, these things 


Passing from the places, times, and forms of | 
public worship, I wish to remind you that | 


which were meant to produce heaven on earth, 
for the most part furnish only hints and train- 
ing for the heaven that exists beyond and above 
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us. They are like ruins choked with rubbish, 
which once were, and will be again, palace- 
temples, beautiful with all glories, sanctities, 
and delights, but at present the scene of tran- 
sient and innumerable illusions, the home of 
bats that mingle with birds and serpents that 
hiss among flowers; demon laughter echoes 
quickly after the voices of angels, darkness 
struggles with light, and confusion of good and 
evil reigns. 
pes come to this one of his temples also, 
rive out its desecrators, and rebuild its walls. 
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Let us pray that the Lord may | from choice. 


} 
| 
i 
| 


But whether or not it be within our spiritual | 


attainments to love truly and marry wisely, let 
us in our thoughts surround these things with 
the tenderest sanctity. Let the young be 
taught that there is such a thing as pure love, 
such an image of heaven on earth as that which 
the perfect union of two wedded souls consti- 
tutes. Let the old remember that their broken 
hopes and disappointed dreams were the heaven- 
sent signs of what does exist and can be real- 
ized when men are fit for it. 
perience and no hour of youth more penetrated 
with the atmosphere and presence of heaven 
than “love’s young dream.” 
their presence and their help to no more holy 
sacrament than a befitting bridal. 


There is no ex- | 


Angels lend | 


Woe to! 


him who puts not off his sandals upon this holy | 


ground. 

We might here treat of the protecting sanc- 
tity which ought to surround family, home, 
and state. The temptations to desecrate them 
are many, and we do much harm to our better 
natures, that inner and higher part of us which 
is able to see things in the light of heaven, by 


making of home and family nothing but selfish | 


conveniences, and of the state an instrument of 
personal welfare alone. Deep reverence for 
rightful national authority, unhesitating and 
complete obedience to just governmental laws, 
was meant to teach us obedience to principles 
which are spiritual and eternal. The danger- 
ous and wide-spread tendency in American 
politics and society to put the foot wherever 
one likes, to trample on whatever does not 
seem good to the individual, to pit individual 
likings against the congregated wisdom of our 
elders and betters, must soon receive, nay, 
already has received a check. However neces- 
sary this tendency has been in the past to re- 
lease us from hoary falsities and European con- 
servatism, with no modifications and counter- 
checks it would speedily bring us into an intel- 
lectual and moral chaos. 

The inevitable reaction from it is already to 
be seen in every thoughtful and cultivated 
mind. Contempt of order and authority, of 


form and venerable custom, merely for the | 





| May. 


sake of contempt, is no longer applauded. 
Having struggled into freedom of thought and 
action, we are beginning veluntarily to pus 
upon ourselves the bonds of propriety in speech 
and action, and of reverence in feeling and 
thought, because we see their use and great 
necessity to the soul’s true growth and eleva- 
tion. ‘Temples which could never be made 
sacred to us by compulsion, become so now 
Rev. C. D. Nodle. 





IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 





Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 


The charcoal frescoes on the wall ; 
Its door’s worn still betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing. 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting ; 

Lit up its western window panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed, 
While all the steps were leaving. 


For near her stond the little boy, 
Her childish favor singled ; 
His cap pulled down upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelt the word ; 
I hate to go above you 
Because’’—the brown eyes lower feil-- 
“Because, you see, I love you.” 


Still memory to a gray-hair’d man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear gril! The grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and their loss, 
Like her,—because they love him. 
J. G. Wurrtier. 











